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It is said that owing to the unhealthiness of the district there 
has been a decline in the number of skilled labourers for some 
years past, and that the supply of agricultural labourers is 
unequal to the demand, especially during the fever season, 80 
much so that land sometimes remains uncultivated for want of 
men to till them. A considerable proportion of the field lebour- 
ers or krishdns are paid in kind, espesially when engaged in 
harvesting opcrations, e.g., they receive one bundle of paddy for 
every 20 bundles they out. Some of the bargaits previously 
mentioned are landless labourers When the bargait cannot 
provide cattle, seed, etc., in fact, nothing but bis own labour, 
an advance in money is usually made to him by the ryot 
who has tho right to the other half of the crop. These advances 
are expended by the labouror in the purchase of seed, implements, 
cattle, etc., and are repaid by him with interest after harvest. 

















Parcns, The following table shows the average prices in seers per 
rupee of the staple food-grains and of salt for the last six 
years: — 

1905-08, | 1906.07, | 1907-08 | 1908.08, | 109-10, | 1910-11. 
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There has been a remarkable riso in prices in recent years, whivh 
will be sufficiently illustrated by the fact that in 1897, which was 
a year of scarcity, the average price of common rice, which forms 
the staple food of the people, was 9 seers ard 12 chittacks in March 
as ageinet 15 seers | chittack in the previous yoar—the maximum 
price was 7} seers per rupee (in the Magura subdivision) while in 
1866 (a year of fanine) it was 10 seers per rupee. As a 
contrast with the present high range of prices may be mentioned 
the fact that 30 ycars ago the Collector reported—‘ Famine may 
be considered imminent when coarse rico riees to the price of 
eight seers per rupee. At this rate the poorer classes can berely 
live and they cannot hold out if the price rises higher. ” 

Marantz Past aovounts of the material condition of the people give a 

convae eomewhat bright picture of prosperity. In the Statistioal Ac#ount 
of Bengal, 1877, for instance, it was atated ~The husbandmen 
of Jessore, as a class, are well off. In the high-lying half of the 
district the date cultivation for sugar yields large profits, and in 
the lower tracts the land is fertile, and the crops as 4 rule abund- 
aut, Tho castom of giving ganthi grants, a kind of hereditary 
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and transferable tenure on a permanently fixed rent, alao tends 
to elevate the position of the oultivator. The gan‘hidaér, or 
grantee, is practically s small landholder, atrong enough to resist 
oppreasion on the part of the superior landlord (saminda), but 
not sufficiently powerful to oppress the husbandmen or under 
renters, who do the work of actual cultivation on his grant. A 
holding above eight acres (25 bighds) in extent would be consi- 
dered a large ono, and anything below two or three scres a very 
small one. A fair-sized holding would be about five acres 
(15 bighds) in extent ; but a singlo pair of oxen are reported to be 
unable to oultivate more than 3$ sores. In the adjoining dis- 
tricts to the west it is generally reckoned that ono pair of oxen 
can till five acres. A husbandman in Jessore district with a 
small farm of five acres is aa well off as o petty shopkeeper, or as 
a hired servant on Its, 8 a month in money. ‘The peasantry 
are usually in debt, and fow of them succeed in keeping out of is 
for any length of time.” 

In 1888 a special enquiry into the condition of the lower 
classes was carried out by the Collector, who reported as 
follows :—“' Any man or woman in theso parts oan by honest 
labour better his or her position. The number of people in 
compaiatively easy circumstances soutteied all over the oounlry 
create a demand for simple luxuries, and it is in supplying them 
that the poorer classes find work. Cows can be kept and tended 
and their milk sold, ricu husked, batkete and mats made, vege- 
tables grown. ‘Tren there is domestic service aud, for men, the 
taking of land in bdafat,1.”, on the motayor system, Except in 
the sugar industry there ie little working for wages in these 
parts. However, men do so work, getting never less than two 
snones & day besides two meuls. Moreover, their servicesare much 
in demand, and those of a bamlet of Muchis, for instance, 
who are ready to engage for daily wages, are much 
competed for. A large jotdar will offer them strong induoemente 
to settle on his lands, and they make their own terms. In the 
sugar industry, the men who tap the trees and help the refiners 
command really good wages, but it is hard to put them into a 
daily rate as they are paid by piece work. Certainly they receive 
4annes a day; aud then in their homesteads they have ther 
livestock, oows, goats, ducks and fruit trees, besides a little 
cultivation. 

™ Another way wo regard these n-atters is to look at the homes 
of the people. Here we are presented with an aspect of comfort 
that will compare favourably with the peasantry of even many 
Baropean countries. 1 bave had statisti prepered under my 
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immediate superintendence of nine large villages situated in 
different parte of the district. Cultivators with ten bighas and up- 
wards I put in class 1; those with less than ten bighde, but with 
enough to live on without working for daily wages, and fishermen 
and those having some other calling, are placed in class II. In 
olncs JIL are labourers and those with small means, and in class 
1V indigent people. Out of 798 homesteads examined, 155 
belong to olass I, 232 to cluss 1I, 365 to clase III and 46 to class 
IV, but the latter included professional beggars: the true number 
was about 20, there being two or three really poor householders 
ina village. It will be seen that half of the people are in the 
first two classes. 

“The houses of the first class aie well built and well stocked 
with cattle and poultry. Each homestead 18 composed of four 
houses, often with little out-offices; and the agricultural imple- 
ments and produce lying about are proofs of the possession of 
some substance. Mon of this class generally have under tenants 
and others in various degrees of dependence on them; and, where 
they have date-tree cultivation, they are extremely well off, as 
demonstrated by the clothes they wear and the air of comfort 
about their houses. These men aro certainly not as a rule in debt, 
but are often money-lenders, This class comprises the numerous 
lakhirdjdays, who arv mostly Hindus of good caste, and still more 
numerous gdnthidays, who are of all castes ond Muhammadans. 
Olass II are men fairly well off, but many are in embarrassed 
circumstances, ‘hey represent the poor respeotables of the 
agricultural world. Class III includes all the low caste people, 
such as Muchis, who as labourers find work suitable to their 
position. The high rate of the wages they command suggests that 
they must be well off, and the well-fed appearance of themselves 
and their children satisfactorily proves it, The prosperity of the 
agrioultural classes of this district is also secured by various extra 
crops, such as chillies, tobacco, turmeric and sugarcane ; and then 
there are many mon other than the cultivators with shares in such 
crops. Un this ground, too, no statistics that merely dealt with 
areas of holdings aud amount of rent paid would give any true 
conception of the condition of the peasantry. The weavers also of 
there parte are fairly numerous and gain a comfortable compet- 
ence.” 

This account faile to take into consideration the extreme 
unbealthiness of the district. The death-rate is high, healthy 
people are said to be rare, and there can be no doubt that mach 
misery ia caused by the continual ravages of fever and the lowered 
Vitality of the people. I alao isils to allow for the indebtedness 
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of the people. On this point the Collector (a Bengali gentleman) 
writes :~— 

“If the above account representa the condition of the people 
20 years ago, a true picture of the present day would certainly be 
darker and more gloomy. Several succeesive lean years have 
raduoed the ciroumstances of the agriculturista and the labouring 
classes. The chronic indebtedness of the oultivating classes is 
almost proverbial. Even in a year of plenty they cannot get 
entirely out of the olutches of the maidjan. The extension of 
jute cultivation has worked some important changes in the 
condition of the people: while bringing some ready money into 
their pockets, it hae considerably increased their ideas of comfort. 
The cultivators are now in many instances be(ter housed and 
better clothed than before, but they now spend more than what 
they actually earn and this indebtedness is increasing year after 
year. The cost of living is steadily increasing, owing to @ genoral 
rise in the prices of food-grains, as well as of the other necessaries 
of life. ‘The oonditiou of the middle class (bAadra log) and 
those livirg on small fixed inoomes is also getting decidedly 
worse. Unfortunately, the people are excessively fond of 
litigation, and the stamp revenue shews a steady increase year 
after year.” 
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Occora- Accorpina to the statistics obtained at the census of 1901, 
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agrivulture supports 71 per ceut. of the population, industries 
15 per cent., the professions 1 9 per cent., and trade 0°6 per cent. 
Of the agricultural population, 32 per cent. are actual workers, 
and these include 376,000 rent-payors and 30,000 rent-reosivers ; 
the number of the latter is unusually large for a Bengal district 
and is explained by the prevalence of subinfeudation. Of the 
industrial population 38 per cent. 410 actual workers, among them 
being 25,000 fishermen and fish-dealere, 14,000 cotton weavers 
and 6,000 persons engaged in husking moe, most of whom are 
women. The proportion of actual workers is higher in the case 
of the professional classes, viz., 44 per cent.; the returns show 
under this head 5,000 religious mendicants, 4,000 priests and 
8,000 medical men, Among those engaged in other ocoupations 
are 44,000 general labourers, 11,000 herdsmen, 6,000 palki-bearers, 
5,000 beggars and 3,000 boatmen.” 

Of the local zamindéri fa vilies possessing large Janded pro- 
porties, only one, viz, that of the Raja of Naldang&, is Brahman, 
and most of the others are Kayasths, There is one European 
aamindér, Mr. Tweedie; he and the Raja of Naldanga are the only 
two resident landlords of importance, the other zamindars being 
mostly absentees. The higher classes of Muhammadans and the 
Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthe are generally tenure-holders, 
Their social status not allowing them to till the land with thew 
own hands, they generally acquire a permanent interest in the 
land from the samindar, and then sublet it to others, who, in their 
turn, sublet it again, this process being continued until the actual 
occupier of the soil is reached. Thus, there stand between the 
samindér and the actual cultivator different seta of tenure-holdera 
and under-tenure-holders, who have no interest in the land except 
en sharers in its rent. The Sheikhs and lower Hindu castes, such as 
Kaiberttes, Chisidhopis, and Namesiidras, are usually oocupancy 
and non-ocoupancy ryots; while the field labourers are usually 
Nemasidres or Sheikha. A special class of field labourers consists 


© Btatistics £S the census of 2022 are not yet avallable. 
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of the cdavwals or paddy-outters, who flock to the rice-producing 
tracte in the winter season, and obtain employment in cutting the 
paddy of the ryots’ fields. 

Females belonging to the higher Hindu castes, vis., the Brah- Ooch 
mans, Baidyas and Kayasths, and to the upper olasses among women, 
Muhammadans are exclusively employed in domestio service in 
their husbands’ or fathers’ houses. Among the low castes, such 
as Bagdis, the women assist the males in cultivation of their 
fields and agricultural pursuits. As regards industrial castes, 
the Barui females arrange the betel-leaves into bundles before 
they are taken tothe market for sale; Kumhar women assist 
in the preparation of earthen pots and in drying them in 
the sun; Malikar females prepare artificial flowers from cork. 
Tanti females prepare the thread with which the males 
weave; while the Goala and Mayra females share, to ae 
large extent, in the industsial pursuits of their caste. ‘Lhe 
Dhobi’s wife constantly assists her husband in washing clothes, 
while Namasudra and Sheikh women help in gathering and 
husbanding the paddy crop. Females of the Kaibartta, Buna, 
Bagdi and Dai castes attend on the wealthor classes and thus 
earn something to help in defraying the household oxpenses; 
they generally work in the houses of the wealthier olasses 
as maid-servants, those of the Dai caste attending on new-born 
babes and serving as midwives and as nurses in tho lying-in 
rooms. Buna, Bagdi, Dom, Hari, Muchi and Mehtar females 
earn regular wages by day labour; they are generally employed 
as street and house sweepers, while the Muchi females prepare 
and sell wickerwork and cane baskets and other utensils for 
domestic use. Muhammadan females of the lower classes also 
earn money by selling rice, milk, etce., and by doing the work of 
maid-servants in Muhammadan houses. Both among the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, some women of the inferior grades of society 
maintain themselves by husking paddy in the harvest season. 

One of the most important industries in the district of Jessore Maxvrac. 
is the oultivation and manufacture of date-sugar, Indeed, the fini 
ryots in the north and west of the district, and to some manufac 
extent also in other parts of it, may almost be said to depend as ‘“"** 
much upon the oultivation of date-palms from which sugar is 








® This account of sugar manufacture in Jeasore has been compiled from Sir 
Jamce Weetland’s Report on the District of Jessore (1874), an article, Sugar 
Manufacture and Trade in Jestore, published iu the Statistical Reporter, 2876, 
two articles by Mz. N. N. Banerji entitled The Dute Sugar Paim and Manufacture 
of Dets Sager (poblishod ix the Quarterly Jourusl of the Bengal Agricultara) 
Department, January and Apri! 1908), and notes contributed by the Collector. 
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produced, as upon any other branch of agriculture. This is no 
new development, for the district has long been prominent as a 
sugar-growing district. In 1788 the Collector, in enumerating 
the losses caused by the cyclone of 1787, specially referred to the 
injury to the date trees and the decrease of the sugar produce; in 
1792, he reported that “date sagar is largely manufactured and 
exported”; in 1791 the annual produce was returned as 
20,000 maunds, of which about one-half was expoited to Caloutta, 
Of this, however, a ovnsiderable quantity was cane-sugat, which 
now-a-days has been driven from the fielda and markets of Jesaure 
by the prodace of the dute-palm. 

In the firet half of the 19th century the establishment of 
Ksuropean factories gave a considerable impulse to the manufac- 
ture. ‘The first English factory in Lower Bengal was at Dhoba 
in the Burdwan district, and was ereoted by Mr. Blake. When 
his profite began to decline, he formed a oumpany, which pur- 
chased the works from him tor 44 lakhs.“ The company had 
factories in this district at Kotchandpur, where they set up 
English machinery, and also at Trimohini, but failed about 1842. 
he Kotchandpur factory then passed into the hands of 
Mr. Newhouse, who brought out tbe first vacuum pan, while 
Trimohini beoume the property of Mr. Saimtsbury, who worked 
it for three or four years and then closed it. The factory of 
Chaugachh& was established about the same time (1842) by 
Gladstone Wyllie and Co., of Caloutta, and was first under the 
management of a Mr. Smith, and afterwards of a Mr. McLeod. 
There were out-faoctories at Keshabpur, Trimohini, Jhinger- 
gachba, Narikelbeia and Kotohandpur; but as it worked at a 
profit for only a year or two, it was soun closed, After 1850 the 
factories at Chaugachha and Kotchindpur alone were in working 
order, and they only manufactured sugar oocamounally. A factory 
at Tahirpur, which was built about 1453 by Mr. Newhouse, was 
worked for only two years, after which it was sold and converted 
into a rum-distillery. 

From the summary given above, it will be obvious that the 
history of the Enghsh sugar refineries is not s record of success 
but of failure. The explanation is that, after they had deve 
loped the industry, native merchants stepped in and appropriated 
the trade to which they had given birth. The demand for 
native refined sugar was greater than thet for the frat-rate 
eager manufactared by European means, and the Europeans conse- 

lost the trade. The pionsers among these native mer- 
chante appear to have been members of the Mayr’ or confectioner 
Se meme amet aa aan een enema eel 


* The Benke of the Bsdgiratit, “ Osioutts Review ” (1846), Vol. VL, p. 
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caste, who started operations about 1820. To those curious 
in such matters it may be interesting {o know that these suooecs~ 
ful merchants were Ram Sen from Daulatganj in the Nadia 
district, Bhagaban De, and Dasarath Indra, whe were followed 
by others from Satgachhid in Burdwan and Santipur in Nadia, 
In course of time they practically monopolized the sugar trade, 
whioh throve until about 1890 when it began to suffer from the 
competition of imported sugar I his decline has continued, but 
in 1900-01 there were 117 factorivs with an outturn valued af 
Rs. 15,15,000; the number at work has since decreased still 
further, owing to the fact that the raw product is now diverted 
to Calcutta, whera it is used for adulterating higher grade 
imported sugar. In spite of the decline in the manufacture, 
Jesaore ia still the cluef date-sugar-producing district in Mengal, 
the outturn per anuum being cotimated at 1,221,400 owts. out 
of a total of 1,509,674 owts. fur the whole Province.” 

The factories are scattered over the district along the banks 
of the Nabagavga, the Chitra, aud the Bhuirab rivers; Kotchand- 
pur onthe Kabadak river is the principal centre of manufacture 
and trade At Tahirpur tho sugar works factory was repaired in 
1910 by an Ind-aa company with the object of produomg sugar 
without employing animal subetauces in the manulacture, but the 
work is now (1911) at a staudst.ll. 

In Jeasore sugar is manufactured not from the sugarcane, as 
elsewhere, but from the date-palm, tho cultivation of whioh is muoh 
chearper. Sugarcane vocupies the best land, for which a high rent 
has to be puid, and it occupies it throughout the whole twelve 
months, leaving the soil exhausted at the ond. It also demauds 
constant weediug, with irrigation and heavy manuring. The 
date tree, on the other hand, will grow on almost any fairly dry 
ground. It requires very little attention or tillage, the plantations 
merely being kopt free from undergrowth and ploughod from time 
to time ; and although it yields no return for the firat six or seven 
years, it goes on giving an annual supply of juice for the next 
twenty-five years. A peasant can scatter a date seed here and 
there through his holding, and in seven years he finds himself 
in receipt of a steady income from the trees. When planted on 
a large scale, they arc laid out in rows, with 12 feet between 
each tree, or even less; such rows form boundary lines between 
fields and holdings. 

Tapping begins when the tree is seven years old and is carried Topping, 
on in the cold weather. When the rainy season is over, and 

en, ca ete Date Sagar Palm, Qosrteriy Journal of the Bengal 
Agricstarnd 


» Tenuary 1908, pp, 151-62. 
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there is no more fear of rain, the lower leaves of the terminal 
tuft of foliage are cut off for one-half of the circumference of the 
trunk, leaving bare surface measuring about 10 or 12 inches 
square, This surface is at first white, but with exposure turns 
brown, and weathers into the appearance of coarse matting. 
After about a week, when it isdry, tapping begins. The first 
thing done 1s to make in the exposed surface a cut in the shape 
of a very broad hollow V, about threo inches across, and a 
quarter on half an inch deep. Sap exudes from the surface, and, 
caught by the sides of the V, runs down to the angle, where a 
split bamboo twig, seven or cight inches long, is inserted to catch 
the flowing lquor and carry it, like a spout, into an earthenware 
jar, which 18 attaohed by string to tho trunk of the tree. This 
work has to be done carefully, for careless irsertion of the bamboo 
spout may rip up the tree and cause its death. 

‘Ihe process of tapping is repeated every sixth evening in the 
fulluwing manner. Un the first evening, a cutis made as abovy 
desoribed, and the saccharine sap is allowed to run during the 
might; it is removed in tho morning, when the heat of the sun 
causes fermentation, which closes the pores of the wood. The 
liquor thus obtained, which 18 the strongest and best, is called 
ywran, On the second evening a new cut is mado, not nearly s0 
deep as the first, a mere paring in fact, and for the second night 
the sap is allowed to run. The proauce is termed dokdat, and is net 
quite so abundant or so good as jirav, A third paring (tekat) is 
rarely made, but on the third mght the exuding surface is merely 
scraped clean or rubbed to make the sap flow. The liquor 
collected on this night is called jAdra@ and 1s still less abundant and 
loss rich than the dosdf; moreover, towards the end ot the season, 
when the woather is getting hot, it is unfit for sugar manufacture 
and yields only coarse molasses. These three ughts are the period 
of activity in the tree; aud it is then allowed to remain at rest 
for three nights, when the same process 18 renewed. A rotation 
ig secured by dividing the trees in a grove into six or seven groups 
called pédis. Thus, different sections are in different stages of 
tapping, and the owner is always busy. 

As a new cut is made over the previous one every sixth day, it 
follows that the tree gets more and more hewed into as the seasou 

ages; and towards its end, the exuding surface often is as 
much as four inches within the bark of the tree. In alternaie 
seasons alternate sides of the tree are used for the tapping ; and 
as each season's cutting is above that of the previous season, but 
on the opposite side, the stem of the tree has, if looked at from the 
side, a curious sigrag uppearance. The age of a iree can of 
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course be at once ascertained by counting the notches, and adding 
six or seven, the number of years passed before the first tapping. 
Forty notches have been counted on a frec, b .t one rarely sees so 
many, and such a tree would be almost uscless except as timber. 
The bared surface, made previous to the notching, becomes emaller 
and smaller as the palm advances in height and age, and is some- 
times nol, more than four inches square. The notches are almost 
always on the east and west sidis of the tree, as being more 
exposed to the eun, and very rarely on the north and south 
sides; also, the first notch appeara to be made in by far the 
majority of instances on the east side. 

One may expect from a good tree a regular average of five 
seers of saccharine sap per night, excluding the quiescent nights. 
The colder and olcarer the weather, the more copious and rich is 
the produce. Foggy and cloudy nights, rain and high winds 
affect the sap injuriously both in quality and quantity. Tapping 
is begun in the early days of November. In December and Janu- 
ary the liquor flows best, and it dwindles away as the warm days 
of March come. If the cultivator begins too early, or carries on 
too lute, he will lose in quality and quantity as muo as he will 
gain by extending the tapping sea-on. 

The next process is the boilmg of the liquor, and this every Boiling. 
cultivator does for himself, usually within the lmits of the 
plantation. Without boiling, the sap speedily ferments and 
becomes useless: but once boiled, it may be kept for very long 
periods, It is therefore boiled at once in large pots placed ona 
perforated dome, beneath which o strong wood fire is kept burn- 
ing, the pared leaves of the trees being used among other fuel, 
The liquer, which was at first brilliant and limpid, becomes a 
dark brown, half-viscid, half-solid mass, called gur (crude sugar), 
Thia, when still warm, is poured from the boiling pan into earthen- 
ware pots containing 10 to 12 scers, there to ovol and solidify. 
Experiments made some years ago by the Agrioultural Depart. 
ment showed that better gur than that obteined by the ryote could 
be prepared by boiling the juice in shallow iron pans, euch as are 
used in Bihar for boiling sugarcane juice, than by boiling the 
date juice in deep earthen pans as is now done. The gur pre- 
pared in shallow pans was judged to be of an exceptionally fine 
quality by competent persons, and yielded eugar of better quality 
than the beet kinds of sugar produced by the country sugar 
refineries by their own methods, 

A cultivator, after boiling down bis juice into gur, does not 
ordinarily do more, but sells it to the refiners, who complete its 
manuiacture into snger. Near Keshabpur, however, a number 
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of peasants manufacture their own suger and afterwards nell 
it to the exporters. There is also, in almost all parts of the 
district, a class of refiners different from those who are refiners 
by profession. These are the more substantial onltivators, 
many of whom combine commercial dealings with agrioulture. 
They reorive the gur from the small oultivators in their vicinity, 
and sometimes also purchase it in the adjacent markets; after 
manufacturing what they thus collect, they take their sugar to some 
exporting mart, and sell it to the larger merchants These, 
however, are the outsiders in the sugur trade, for by far the 
greater quantity of the sugar is manufactured by regular refiners, 
Few of the latter purchase direct from the cultivators, as the 
small quantity which each man offers for sale would render this 
procedure highly meconvenient. There is consequently a class of 
middlemen, called bepdsis, paskdrs or dald/s, who collect the produce 
from the growers, and sell it at a small profit to the refiners. 
They also sometimes make advances to tho peasants to aid them 
in their cultivation, being repaid in produce; but the growers are 
not as a rule, dependent on such advances, and the greater number 
of bepd: is simply make excursions round the coun'ry, buying up 
the gr, and bringing it in to the merchants. 

On market days ale, another class of bepdris may be seen 
lining the roads by which the cultivators bring in their produce, 
They pick up the jars of gur by ones or twos from the smaller 
cultivators, and make a profit by selling them in bulk tothe refiner. 
The more substantial ryots sometimes bring in quantities large 
enough to be sold direct to refiners, but this is only done when 
they have a considerable amount to dispose of—one or more cart- 
loads—and the great bulk of the gur comes through the hands of 
intermediaries in the various methods just desoribed. Of course 
the earthen jar is transfcrred along with the gur that it contains ; 
separation is, in fact, impossible, and tho refiners have to smash 
the jars to get out the contents, There is consequently a great 
trade in pottery during the whole of the sugar season, for every 
cultivator must buy as many vew jars as he sells jars of gur. 

Having traced the gur into the hands of the refiners, the process 
of manufacture remains to be described. There are several 
methods of refining, and two or three sorte of suger produced. 
The following is the manner of manufacturing dhuiud sugar, a 
soft, moist, non-granular, powdery sugar, used very largely in the 
preparation of native sweetmeats. The pots of gur having been 
broken, the contents of each are carefully scraped off the broken 
pieces, and the gur is put in baskets, whick hold about a mound 
enoh, and are about fifteen inches deep. The surface is beaten 
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down pretty level, and the baskets are placed over open pans for 
eight days, daring which the molasses drain into the open pan 
beneath, leaving the more solid saccharine matter in the basket. 
In order to complete the refining, a layer of siydid, a river weed, 
which grows freely in the Kabadak, is placed on the top of the sugar. 
After about eight days of this treatment the sugar on the aurface is 
purified and much biighter in colour This bleached sugar is out 
away, chopped up and put out to dry and a fresh quantity of siyala 
weeds is placed on the sugar remaining in the basketa, the process 
being continued till it has all been bleached. According to Sir 
James Westland, the effect of the werd is to keep up a continual 
moisture, which cescending through the mass carries the liquid 
molasses with it, leaving the sugar comparatively white and pure, 
It seems more probable however that it is not the moisture from the 
siydlé that bleacho- the suga:, but an acid or alkaline in the weed, 
ag there are no other river weeds found in the Kabaduk that are 
known to possers this quality. When dry, the sugar is o fair, 
lumpy, raw sugar, and weighs about 80 per cent. of the original 
mages, the reat of the que hav.ng passed off in molasses It is 
known as dhulud sugar from tha fact that it is produced in clods, 
which have to be chopped up, beaten and reduced to powder. 

By diminishing the period of exposure under siyald weeds to 
five or six days instead of eight, a less refined sugar is prepared. 
Ite inferiority 1s shown by its deeper colour, but that is in a 
measure remedied by pounding it into a fine powder This 
coarse auger 18 often adulterated with carth or sand, and it has 
been observed that the floors of the refinories are sometimes a 
foot or more beneath the level of the ground outside, the differ- 
enes representing the amount of dust which has been swept up 
with the eugar when it is collected after drying. 

The first ‘droppings’ of molasses, which ooze out from the The drop. 

. baskets in the manner desembed, are rich in sugar, and are used, P'"8* 
especially inthe United Provinces, to sweeten articles of food. 
It entirely depends upon the price offered, whether they are sold 
at once or reserved for another procese of sugar manufacture. In 
the latter case they are b iled, to prevent fermentation, and 
placed in large earthenware jarsto cool On ovooling, they form 
into a mars somewhat like gar, but notso rich. After this, 
sugar is obtained by draining and the siya/a treatment as already 
described, but it ig coarser and darker in colour than the kind 
first described. If ths refiner is not very honest, and if he is 
sure of finding immediate sale, he employs a much more speedy 
process, Taking the oovled gur, ho squeezes out the molasses by 
oompreming it ina beg and then, drying and breaking up the 
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residuum, ne sells it as sugar. It does not look very different 
from that prepared in the more elaborate way, but soon ferments— 
whence the necessity of finding an immediate purchaser. The 
last droppings are also boiled and thus become molasses, which 
are shipped to the Kastern Bongal markets of Naraiyanganj, 
Thalakati, Nalchiti and Bhiwal. These molasses are known an 
chité gur and are used for sweetening tobacco and making 
country rum. The yield of one maund of gur is reported to be 
15 seers of suger and 22 seers of molasses, which leaves 3 seors 
to be accounted for. This loss of 3 seers in the maund is known 
as jalli ond is the reduotion of weight resulting from the different 
boilings. 

Manofae- Tho ordinary soft or dhu/ud sugar can nover be clean, because, 

aia from the processes employed, whatever impurity there may 

suger. te in the original crude mass must always appear in the 
finixhed article, Another objection to it is that it liquifies readily 
and oannot be kept for any considerable time. Crystalline or 
paka suger does not suffer from these disadvantages and is 
merufactured in the following manner. 

The gur is first cast upon platforms to allow the molasses to 
run out, and as much as then flows off is collected as first drop- 
pings. It is next put in gunny bags and squeezed to separate 
the molasses further. The sugar which remains behind is boiled 
with water in large open pans, and as it boils, all scum is taken 
off. It is then strained and boiled a second time, and left to cool 
in flat basins. When cooled, it is already sugar of a rough sort, 
and sryd/d leaves are put over it, and it is left to drain. The 
result is a good white sugar known as paid or sdchhi (true sugar). 
Should any remain at the bottom of the vessel still unrefined, it is 
again treated with styda/a leaves. The first droppings and the 
droppings under the leaves are collected and squeezed again in 
the bags; from the sugar left behind s second small quantity of 
refined sugar is prepared in exactly the same way, i.e., by two boil- 
inge. The final droppings, which are known as chifd gur, are not 
used for further sugar manufacture. About 30 per cent. of the 
original weight of the gur is turned out in the form of pure 
crs stalline sugar. 

There is another method of manufacture peculiar to Keshab- 
pur, ond slightly differing from that just described. The gwr is 
firet boiled in large open pots, and into each potful is put a hand- 
fal of bickA or burnt molasses; it ie then left to cool, As it 
cools, it begins to orystallise, after which it is treated with 
siyala leaf, and thus refined. The droppings are again treated in 
the same manner. The last droppings are burnt; they form 
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the Jichh used in manufacture, the effect of which is apparent- 
ly to make one boiling do instead of two. The produce in suger 
is 25 or 30 per cent. of tho weight of the original gur. 

The Eogheh process of manufacture, in use in factories at 
Kotchandpur and Chaugaobha, is as follows. The raw material 
is mixed with a certain amount of water and boiled in open 
cisterns, the boiling being accomplished, not by fire, but by 
the introduction of steam. Tho lighter impurities float to 
the surface and are skimmed off, after which the boiling 
solution is made to flow away through blanket strainers into 
another cistern. It only remains to drive off the water and 
desiocate the sugar by heat. If this is effected by raising 
the whole to boiling temperature, the result would be sugar, 
granular indeed in construction, but uot differing in this respect 
fiom native crystallised sugar. But if the water be driven 
off without raising it to boiling po.nt, the crisp and spark- 
ling appeatanoe of loaf suga: is always obtained. This object is 
attained by boil ng in a vacuum pan, that is to say, a large closed 
cistern, from which a powerful pump-exhaust has partially 
exhausted the air. The lower the atmospherio pressure on the 
surface of the liquid, the lower the temperature at which ebulli- 
tion takis place. The pump is therefore regulated so as to 
diminish the pressure to suoch a point that the liquid boils xt 
shout 16° Fahrenheit. Tho apparatus teing kept regulated to 
this point, all the water is driven of by boiling, by means of 
introduced steam, without the temperature becoming higher 
than 160°. It is unnecessary here to describe the mechanical 
devioes for emptying, watching and testing the liquid within the 
clesed cistern, or for regulating the supply of heat and the 
auction of the pump, which is driven by steam. It is sufficient to 
pass at once to the end of the vacuum pan stage, which lasts 
eight hours, after which the mass in the pan, which is in a visoid 
state, is run off into sugar-loaf moulds, It is then left to 
cool in the moulds, which are placed, upside down, above a 
pot, The molasses by its own weight drops out through a hole in 
the vertex and is caught in the earthenware pot beneath. 

The last of the molasses is washed out in the following way. 
The uppermost inch of the sugar in the mould is scraped off, 
moistened, and put back. Tho moisture sinks through the mag, 
and with it the molasses. Thisis done thrice the sugar remaining 
twelve days in the moulds, and then the purification is considered 
to be finished, and the loaves may be turned out of the moulds. 
If the raw materia] used is the gur as it comes from the cultivator, 
the reenlt is a yellowish, sparkling loaf-sugar; but if native 
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refined dhujud sugar is used, the loaf is a brilliantly white 


’ sugar. 

oe ogi The following description of the sugar marts and refineries is 

refinericn, Quoted from Sir James Westland’s Report. “There can be few 
busier scenes than such places as Kotchandpur or Keshabpur dis- 
play during the sugar season. For four or five months the 
produce is every day seen pouring in from every direction. At 
Kotchandpur alone, two or three thuusand maunds is the daily 
supply of gur,andat Keshabpur probably about one thousand. 
Osrte laden with jars, oultivators bringing in their own gur, fill 
the streets ; the shops of the departs are croaded with sellers, and 
the business of weighing and receiving goes on withc ut intermis- 
sion. Larger transactions aro going on at the deors of the 
refineries, where carts fully laden stand to deliver their cargoce to 
the refines. At Kotchandpur this occurs every day, more cr less, 
though on the regular market days there is moie business done 
than ouuiiers. At Keshabpuralso therei a daily n arket, but at 
the other places the supplies are mostly timed 80 as to reach on the 
market day. 

“ Lot us entcr s refinery,—a large cpen square, shut in with 
& fence, and having sheds on one or two sides of it, where part of 
the work, and specially the storing, is done. If it 18 a refinery 
of pékd sugar, we find several furnaces within the yard, and men 
busy at each, keeping up the fire, or shimming the pote, or preparmg 
them If it isdiudnd sugar, we see many rows of baskets, with the 
sugar, covered with :¢a/d leaf, stan ling to drep; rows of carchen 
pots, with yur, or sugar, or molasses, acoording to the stage of 
manufacture, are seen on all sides; and in the same open yard all 
the different processes are at the same time going on. 
“The mavrufacturing season extends from the middle of 

December to the middie of May. In Lecember the merchauts 
and the refiners all congregate at the sugar towns, and in May 
they finish their work and go home. Ci mpared with their state 
during these five months, the appearance of such places at 
Kotchandpur end Keshabpur during the reat of the year is almost 
that of a desorted town. The refineries are shut up; no gur is 
coning in; nothing going on.” 

eins As regards the profits of cultivation and manufacture, Bir 

and mang. James Westland makes the following estimate. Assuming 44 

facture. months as the duration of the tapping season or about 7 
productive nights, and 5 seers as the yield of one night, the 
outiurn of cne tree would be 335 seers of liquor, which would give 
about 40 seers or one maund of gur, at the rte of Re. 2 to Rs. 2-4 
ameund. A plantation with an area of one digit containing a 
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hundred trees will therefore produce Re. 200 to Rs. 225 worth of 
gur, if all the trees are in good bearing. As if, takes from 7 to 
10 seers of liquor to produce one seer of gur or crude sugar, the 
amount of produce which one good tree can yield in a scason can 
be easily estimated. According to snother estimate,® however, 
the average namber of sap-yielding days is only 50, so that the 
outturn per tree would be 250 seers, and the profit would therefore 
be leas. This utter estimate is supported by a note contribated by 
the Collector stating that the ordinary computation of the profits 
derived from a date-troc plantation in this district has hitherto 
been eight annas per tree per annum clear profit. One bighd of 
land will hold 100 date trees, and the net profit, if they are all in 
good bearing, is gonerally reckoned at Re. 50 per annum. 

The cultivator’s oxpences in making yur are covsidesble, In 
addition to tho ground rent, he has to puy the wages of the 
labourers who prepare the trees for tapping and then tap them. 
These lahourers are engaged for the season at fixed rates, which 
are mentioned later. Then, the cultivator has to procure fuel to 
boil down his date juice, and fuel is moro difficult to procure now 
than it was formerly; in fact, the cultivator has to buy most 
of the fuel he wants The price of the gur pots is another big 
item in the list of expenses ior every pot of yur he prepares, 
the oultivator has to get a new pof, which is broken up at the 
sugar factories to which his gur ia sold and is subsequently 
converted into road metal. ile wants at least one pot for cach 
date tree in bearing in his plantation It has also to be remome 
bered that for the first seven yoars the dato tree is not productive, 
The average life of a date troa .s about 25 years, so that tho pro- 
fits of 25 years muet be divided by 32 to represent the profit of 
each year. 

The following estimate of the profits of cultivation is contri- 
buted by a former Collector. ‘Sir James Westland’s caloulation 
that‘one maund of gur is the yearly yield of a good tree appears 
to be much too high, especiully for an average yield. From en- 
guiries made it would appear that the yield is about 15 to 20 seers 
of gu: per tree. Taking a one-lighd field containing 100 trees, 
it would follow that the cultivator gets 50 maunds of gur, for 
which he gets Rs. 75 at the rate of Re. 1-9 per maund. His ex. 
penses are ground rent (unless the plantation be one he has hime 
self made), Re. 5; price of 300 gur and date-juice pots Re. 9-6 ; 
price of four large pote for boiling juice, Re. 1; fuel, Re. 8; 
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of labour for cutting the same, Rs. 4; gdohhi for 
shaving the trees, Rs. 2-4; gdchhi for tapping them, Rs. 10; 
a servant to boil the date juice (wages for 4 months) Rs. 8; 
cart-hire for bringing 50 maunds of gur to market, Rs. 5; 
cultivation of the land (ploughing), Re. 1-8; setting of the 
gach kata dave (a yearly charge) annas $; in all, Rs. 54-10. 
If the oultivator gets as much as 20 seers of gur per tree he 
makes a net profit of Rs. 20, But if the yield per tree is 
jess, say 15 seers of gus per tree, he gets only 374 maunds of, 
gur from his one-btghd plantation, which he sells for Rs, 56-6 
while his expenses remain practically the same. 

“ Another calculation as to the cultivator’s profits reaches me 
from Kotchéndpur. My informant, who is the leading authority 
on the sugar question in Kotchandpur, writes :—‘ Two hundred 
trees on 2 biyhds of land produce 50 maunds of gur which at 
Rs. 2 per maund yield Rs, 100, The expenses are gacht labou- 
rera, Re. 24, Aderi labourers, ts. 15; perquisites of above (food, 
ete.), Re. 38-4; knives (ddos), Re. 1; pots, Rs. 5-5; rope, Re. 1; 
fuel, Rs. 15; rent, Rs. 4; in all Rs. 103-9, which works out at a 
loss to the cultivator.’ Further, my correspondent admits that 
the average price of gur this year (1902) is Rs. 1-13 and not 
Re. 2, and this price of Re. 1-13 is what is paid to the paiker. 
The oultivator parts with his gur for considerably less. My cor- 
respondent adds that where a cultivator works himself and also 
has the assistance of his relatives, gur pays, but not otherwise. 
It is clear, however, that if relatives assist, they take a share of 
the profits. Further, the labour contributed by the cultivator 
himself is as much an expense, to be debited against profits aris- 
ing from the price of gur, as if outside labour were employed and 
paid for.” 

As regards the profits of the refiners, the Collector wrote in 
1902:—“ At present, Kotchandpur unrefined sugar sells at about 
Ra. 4 a maund, kutcha weight, that sum representing a rough 
average between the prices of dkra sugar (No. 1) at Rs 4-6 and 
kunda gugar (No. II) at Re. 3-12 to Re. 4. Molasses sella at 
Re, 1-1 a maund, kutcha weight, while gur is bought by the 
sugar manufacturers at Kotchandpur at Re, 1-13 per maund, 
kutcha weight, As one maund of gur produces about 15 seers 
of sugar and 22 seers of molasses, a simple calculation shows that 
the sugar manufacturer makes a gross profit of envas 4-6 on every 
maund of gur he buys. How much of the gross profit is swallowed 
up in manufacturing the sugar, I have no means of determining, 
but there can be no doubt that after deducting the working ex- 
ponace of a suger factory which mast be considerable, the margin 
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of profit left to the sugar manufacturer can only be very 
small.” 

A oompany, with Indian gentlemen as share-holdera and 
directors, has recently (in 1909) been formed, and a factory 
opened at Jessore, for the manufacture of combs, buttora and 
mate, under the supervision of an Indiun eapert trained in Japan. 
The hand-loom weaving industry is still of some importanoe 
especially in Sidhip&r4 aud Nauhat&, there being a considerable 
manufacture both of course and fine cotton cloths, and also of 
mosquito curtains ; in parts of the district the Serampore pattern 
of hand-loom has been adopted. Mats and baskets are made by 
Muchis and Yoms and have a good local sale, Jessore being 
one of the few districts where there is some centralized mat- 
making Cart-wheola aro extensively made, those prepared in 
the Jhenida subdivision being exported in beats and sold at the 
market of Baduria north of Basirl At in the 24 Parganas, 
Lime for white-washing and cating with pda is prepared from 
shells found in the marshes. They are gathered by Buna and 
Bagdi women and sold to Baitis, who burn them in miniature 
kilns and convert them inte lime, Pottery of various shapes is 
manufactured in the district, the vessels are used for domestio 
purposes, and for boiling date juice before its conversion into 
sugar. It is not all kinds of pottery whioh will bear the 
continuous haid firing required for boiling down the juice, 
and some potters have obtained a special reputation for the 
excellence of their wars in this respect. The whole of the 
country about Chaugichha and Kotchdudpur is supplied princi- 
pally from one village, Baghdanga, a little west of Jesscre, where 
the olay seems to be of unusually good quality. Native guld- 
smiths make gold and silver ornaments of a common type, 
ironsmiths prepare the ordinary ddos, kuives, etc., and brass- 
ware of an ordinary character is produced by the local braziers, 
Those articles, as well as the country shoes prepared by Muchis, 
are sold at local markets and bezars. Cutlery of a superior 
quality is produced at Bhawakhali near Jessore, good specimens 
of which were exhibited at the Jessore Industrial Exhibition 
of 1909. 

A number of braziera live at Mulgrim, 2 miles north-west of 
Keshabpur, and at the adjoining village of Jagannathpur. Their 
manner of trade is thus described by Sir James Westland :-— 
“At the beginning of the cold weather they go out with their 
wares——all sorts of brass vessels. Many of them wander over the 
eastern parts of the district, and over Backergunge, travelling in 
their boats, which are filled with their goods; a few go landwards, 
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taking their wares in carts. Thoy sell them as occasion offers, 
partly for money, partly for old brass; and after they bave, for four 
months or 80, gon3 about hawking their goods, they come back to 
their homes The old brass which they have obtained, they hand 
over to the golandars or brass founders, who work it up at the 
rate of about Rs 10 per maund, and thus prepare a stook, which 
the kdnsdrés go out to sell next cold weather.” At Lohagara in 
the Narail subdivision sue immigiants from the United 
Provinces have set up the manufacture of bracelets, made of 
lao brought from Calcutta. At Tahirpur tobacno curing was 
started by Mr. Molueod of Kotchandpur, but was given up in 
1907, 

Among the extinct manfaotures of the district special mention 
should be made of the indigo industry, on account of the impor- 
{ant part it has played in the economic history of the district. A 
tketch has already becn given in Cuapter I] of its early history 
nnd of the indigo riots of 1860, There were then a number of 
flourishing concerns soatterol over tho district, but the riots 
caused a considerable dimiaution of the area under cultivation 
and the industry gradually declined. In 1895-96 there were 
alill 17 factories, the produce of which was returned at 1,416 
maunds, valued at 34 lakhs ; bat shortly after this the low price 
obtained for the natural product and the competition of the 
artificial dye dealt a fatal blow to the industry. There are now 
only two factories, which are in a moribund ounditicn, and the 
chicE memorial cf the industry consists of the rains or sites uf old 
factories dotted over the district, especially in the east of the 
Naraéil ond Magura sudivisions. ‘he following account of the 
industry has been prepared from a note contributed by the 
Collector. 

In 1890 there were three large converns under European 
management :~(1) The Sindhuri concern, with its headquarters 
factory at Sindhuri on the Nabaganga on the western border of 
the Jhenida subdivision, which had subordinate factories at 
Katlamari, Durgapur, Wijulie, Bistudia, Karagods, Ailhans and 
other places. (2) The Joradah concern, with its headquarters 
factory at Joraduh on the 'umér river, and dependent factories 
at Dhulia, Bhabitpur, Alladikhali, Barada, eto. (3) The Purahati- 
Hasrepur concern, with headquarters factories at PurahAti and 
Hasrepur, both on the Nabaganga, which had subordinate fac- 
tories at Phallia, Nardyanpur, Pabahati, eto. There was also an 
indigo concern belonging to one of the co-sharers of the Nariil 
family, which bad factories on the Kumar river in the Maguré 
subdivision, 
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Of these concerns the Sindhuri conoarn was by far the largest 
and most important, its factories in a good year being able to 
eend over 1,000 maunds of indigo to the Caleutta market, 
Joradah in a good year could prodace about 600 maunds, and the 
two divisions of the Purah&ti-Hazrapur concerns about 400 
maunds, At that time the prices obtained for the indigo of Jeasore 
ranged from about Rs 280 to Rs. 300 per maund for good indigo, 
and from Rs. 150 to Its. 180 for inferior qualities. With such 
prices the planters were able to assure themeelves of a steady 
profit in spite of the loss oaueed by steadily recurring lean 
years. But with the advent of chemical iudigo into the market 
the price of the natural dye began to fall, and it became 
obvious to those interested in the industry that a point 
would soon be reached when it would uot be profitable any 
longer to grow indigo. Had labour become cheaper as the 
price of indigo fell, it would have been possible ti ocutinue the 
industry for sume years longer ; bul in the district, ae elsewhere, 
owing to an increased demand for labour iu other places easily 
aoceasible by railway, and also owing to a rise in the price of food 
staffs, both ekilled avd unskilled labour were able to command 
higher wages, 

The downfall of the industry wax hastened by two other 
causes, (1) the inorcasing domand for land, and (2) the napopu- 
larity of the imdigu crop amung the cultivators themselves, To 
explain intelligibly how these two causes operated to secure 
the extinction of an once flourishing industry, it will be necessary 
to touch briefly on the zamindari system of the indigo concerns 
in this district. An indigs concern represente] by its manager 
was, to all intents and purposes, a zamindar of the lands belonging 
to the concern, and, in common with most zamfudars, did not 
hold all ita estates under the same right and title. As regards 
some of its estates, it was in the position uf a superior landlord 
paying revenue direst to Government; as regards other estates 
it occupied the subordinate position of a lessee or farmer of rents 
for a term of years. When these leases or wdrds expired, 6 
difficulty was often felt in their renewal. The le:sor frequently 
wanted an enhanced rent, which the lessee waa unable or unwill- 
ing to pay. The friction, which arose between the superior 
landlord and the subordinate concern, if not removed by the 
more peaceful method of arbitration, not infrequentiy resulted 
ina orop of cases in the courte. Litigation, even under the 
most iavourable circumstances, being an expensive luxury, there 
gan be little doubt that an indigo concern which required the 
dubious sid of a series of coutested cases in the courts to obtein 
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the renewal of a lease for a term of years was frequently buying 
its property in a dear market. Even when a lease was renewed 
in an amicable manner, a higher rent was generally stipulated 
for and agreed to in consequence of the rise in the value of land 
duriug the past 30 or 40 years. It is therefore clear that in 
later years the inoreasing dearness of land coupled with the 
expenses of litigation must have seriously diminished the profits 
of indigo concerns. 

When indigo concerns first acquired landed property in this 
district for the purpose of growing indigo, an arrangement was 
always made with the oultivators of the soil, generally through 
the headman of the village, that a certain proportion of the arable 
lands of the mawsa was to be set apart for the oultivation of 
indigo. At the beginning of the season, +.¢., in the month of 
October, the plauter in whose jurisdiction a particular village 
lay pointed out the lands which were to be reserved for indigo 
during the coming year. ‘This arrangement was not, as a rule, 
objected to by the cultivator, as lands suitable for indigo were 
gouerally not very suitable for paddy, and further the rotation 
of the two crops benefited both. The lands to be reserved for 
indigo having been parcelled out, the ryot was given the indigo 
seed, which he sowed. He did nothing else to the crop until it 
was ready for the sickle, when he out his “ bundles ” and brought 
them to the factory. He was paid for the indigo brought by the 
‘bundle ” and received 6 annas per bundle. An average good 
field would produce about 6 “bundles” of indigo per bighd, 8o 
that the ryot received Rs. 2-4 per bighd for his indigo. This sum 
of Rs. 2-4 was probably a fair price for the produce of one liyhd 
of land in the first half of the 19th century, but at the olose of it 
was ridiculously low, for the same average good field which 
brought the ryot a gross profit of Rs. 2-4 would, if sown in 
paddy, have brought him a gross profit of Rs. 16 to Rs. 20. The 
ryot therefore took no interest in the cultivation of his indigo. 
Oattle were allowed to eat it, weeds to choke it, and if the 
factory had not employed special men (¢dgadgirs) to overlork the 
growing plant, very little of it would have ultimately found its 
way to the steeping vats. The ryot did not care very much if he 
out only four bundles instead of six, as the price of the bundle 
was #0 inconsiderable. In brief, the planter did not make it worth 
the ryote’ while to grow indigo, and it is significant that when the 
planters gave up indigo, not a word of protest was raised by the 
oultivators themsclves: Ass matter of fact, the disappearance of 
indigo gave them more lands for paddy and other profitable crops, 
and was hailed with delight. 
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Regarding the extinction of the industry a former Collector 
writes: “The disappearance of the indigo concerns ef the 
district has been, on the whole, a distinct loss to the people of 
Jeasore. The planter was a friend to his ryots in many ways. 
The indigo factory was a court where petty oases were cheaply 
and fairly decided ; the indigo planter was a banker from whom 
the ryots got advanoes in bad seasons on very easy terms. The 
factory used its influence to settle disputes between the ryote and 
protected them in various ways. The Bhawadnipur Khal, which 
waa re-excavated some years ago inthe Jhonida subdivision, and 
is admittedly a boon to the hundreds of villages on or near it, 
was re-excavated chiefly through the personal exertions of the 
manager of the Sindhuri concern. Schools aud dispensaries have 
grown up round indigo factories and have been supported by the 
fuctories chiefly. If the village roads in tho Jhenida subdivision 
are in good condition, it is due to the planters who made and 
maintained them. In a word, the planters of tho district 
identified themselves, to a great extent, with tho interests of their 
tenantry, and thia should he noted an! placed to their credit 
before they aro entirely forgotton.” 

The principa! imports are rice, and sundre (Heritiera istoralis) Trane, 
wood from Backergunge and the Sundartans, cotton picoe-goods, 
cotton twist, salt, kerosene vil, flour and potatoea from Calontta, 
and cosl from Burdwan. The principal exports are paddy, 
pulses, jute, linseed, tamarind, coooa-onte, unrefined sugar, oil- 
cake, hides, earthen jara, cart-wheels, bamboos, bones, botel-nuts, 
timber, gf? and fish, which are exported chiefly to Backergunge and 
Calcutta. Most of the sugar produced at Kutchindpur goes to the 
Calcutta market to supply the requirements of native sweetnreat 
vendors; while the chief market for its molasses is Nardyanganj, 
Some of its sugar also gocs to Nalchiti and Jhalskati in the 
Backergunge district, and the remainder is scattered over the 
numerous bazars of the Jessore, Nadia and Murshidébad districta. 
Almost all the dhufua sugar produced at other places finds its 
way to Nalchitiand Jhalakati. Exoept in the Jhenida eubdivi- 
sion, where there is a large amount of cart traffic, most of the 
trade ia carried by boats and isin the hand of Saha and Teli 
dealers, but considerable quantities of jute and bamboos are sent 
by rail to Calcutta. Kotchandpur is the largest, and Keshabpur 
the second largest centre of trade; Naldangs, Chaugdchha, 
Magura, Jhenids, Chandkhali, Khejuré, and Binodpur are 
important trading villages. 
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Travition relates that the first rond in the district was made 
along the bank of tho Bhairad by Khanja Ali and his followers 
as they marched southwards to the Sundarbans in the fifteenth 
century. Traocs of this road are still found iv places raised upon 
a fairly high embankment. This road is not entered in the 
earliest map showing roads in Bengal, viz, that of VWalentijn 
(publist ed in 1728, but based on data collected by Van den 
Brouoke in 165%-h4), according to which the district was served 
by two roads, one lying within the limits of Jessore and the other 
outside it. ‘he former started in Burdwan and passing through 
Hooghly and Jessore, stretched acroes Furidpur to the Daooa 
district. ‘The latter road was an impoitant route to the north 
runnug along the right bank of the Padma from Suti to 
Fathabad (Faridpur) and thence to Davoa. At the end cf the 
eighteenth century the district remaived almost as destitute of roads 
aa two centuries before, presumably because the rivers furnished the 
most convenient means of transit. At this time the public road 
from Calontta to Jacoa passed through Jessore; but it appears to 
have been rather a track kept up for country traffic than a regu- 
larly maintained road. Besides this road, there were, in 1795, 
roads from Jessore od Jhenida to Kumarkbali and from Chauga- 
chb& to Khuln’. In 1802 only 20 miles of road, properly so 
called, existed in the district, and none of the considerable rivers 
were bridged. 

In the firat half of the 19th century several bridges were bu:lt 
by Ka'i Prasad Rai, better Lnown as Kali Poddar, who lived near 
Jessore, and, having amassed much wealth, resolved in his old age 
to spend it fur the public benefit and on pious uses. Lis idea was 
to construct a route from Jeszore to the Ganges by means of a 
completely bridged road. He accordingly built bridges over the 
Daitals khal at Daitala, five miles east of Jessore, and over the 
Bhairabet Nilganj 1} miles cast of Jess re on the Dacca road, 
both of which remain in use to the present dey. Hoe also bridged 
the two or three etreams which lie between the Kabadak and 
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Ichhawati rivers, i.c., between Jhingergachhé and Bangaon ; these 
latter bridges have since been replaced by more substantial 
structures built by Government. He further constructed several 
roads, of which the most important was that from Bangfon to 
Chagdaha, which was planted with trees on both sides.* 

In 1848 he assigned a landed estate yielding an inoome 
of Rs, 301 per annum for the repair of his works, with a sum of 
Rs. 9,000 to build a bridge over the Kabadak near Jhingergachha, 
and Rs, 18,000 for cne over the Ichhamati near Bangton. With 
the first Rs, 9,000, to which it added an equal sum, the Govern- 
ment in 1846 erected a chain bridge at Jhin; ergachhaé, Thy 
Military Boerd, which lad the managemen: of such works, 
came up about April 1846 to test the new bridge; they spent 
more than Rs. 2,500 in this testing and pronounced it safe. 
On September 30th of the same year, when the festival of the 
Durga Puja was held. people flocked into Jhingergachha to seo 
the image being thrown into the mver, and the bridge was 
crowded with people. All of a sudden, the chains gave way, the 
bridge fell down bodily, and many people wore drowned, both 
among those on the bridge ond those who were in boats 
beneath ic. Iv cost Rg 9,000 or Ks. 10,000 more to raise the 
bridge and replace it in prsition Many yenrs passed before 
anything was done with the remaiming Rs. 18,000 given for the 
bridge at Bangion ; but finally, about 1861-65, with this sum and 
about as much more given by Government, a bridge-of-bonts was 
erected, and the only breach in the road between Jessore and the 
Ganges was filled up.t 

The south of the district is traveracd by the contral section of Rai 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, which enters Jessore from the ¥4** 
24-Parganas a little to the north of the Gobardanga station. 
Thence it goes north to Bangéon and north-east to Jessore, after 

which it strikes south-east into 


Staton. Melee. the Khulna district. The margi- 
Chindpéri se s nal table shows the stations lying 
Benspol “ 53 within this district and their 
Nabbaran os i distances from Caloutta (Sealdah). 
antes Ghst G3 ‘The line, which is on the staud- 
Joescre -. %6 ard (5 feet 6 inches) gauge, was 
Rupdia ‘+ 80 opened in 1884 by the Bengal 
Kewspark .. ~- 91  Oentral Railway, but bas been 


worked by the Eastern Bengal 
State State Railway since Ist J faly 1905, the date of the termination on of 


"S The Beaks of the Bhageraths, Celcutta Review (1848), Vol. Vi, p 42. 
423. Westland, Report on the District of J?ttore wn. 194-96. 
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the contract between the Seoretary of State for India and the 
private company which ueed to work it. It is connected with the 
eastern section (main line) of the bastern Bengal State Railway 
by a branch from Bangaéon to Ranaghat. Un this branch there 
ig only one station within the limits cf Jessore, viz., Gopalnagar, 
aix miles from Bangéon. There is no other railway line in the 
district, but the vastern section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway rune almost parallel to tue western boundary throughout 
this length, aud at no great distance from it, and serves Jessore by 
moans of several fecder roads leading from its stations. 

A light railway from Jessore to Jhenida, with a branch from 
Kaliganj to Kotchandpur, a distance of 37 miles, is now under 
construction. This line, when complete, will open up some 
considerable trade markets. 

Exoluding the roads in municipal areas, the district contains 
over 1,000 miles of road, of which, however, 451 miles are classed 
as Village roads, ie, they are practioa'ly only cart tracks. Ihe 
Sadar, Jhenida and Bangaon aubdivisions, where the land is higher 
than elsewhere, are best provided with roads, while there are 
comparatively few in the Magura ‘and Nardil subdivisions. 
The reason for this is that the two latter subdivisions formerly 
depended on their waterways for the transport of goods and 
passengers, and it is only since the deterioration of the rivers that, 
the necessity for roads has been felt. The following is a brief 
account of the principal roads. 

‘he only provincial road in the district is the Jessore-Caloutta 
road, which isa Government road maintained by the District 
Board. Altogether 42 miles of this road lio in the district, 
of which until recently only 32 miles (from Jessore to Bangaon) 
were metalled; the work ot metalling the remaining ten miles 
up to Kalasima on the boundary of the district was taken 
up two years ago, and ‘only four miles remain unmetalled 
‘the road is bridged throughout and has two pontoon boat 
bridges, one st Bangdon over the Ichhdmati river, which 
is here ordinarily 273 feet wide, and the other at Gaighata 
over the Jamuna river, which is 126 feet wide. Only balf a 
century ago this road used to be the most important route in 
the district, for it was the highway used by people travelling to 
Dacca and Assam. Alter the opening of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway in 1862, the portion south of Bang&on began to 
be less used, as traffic with the interior began to be effected by 
rail from Chagdaha station. Bince 1884, when the Bengal Ventral 
Railway was opened, traffic has greatly decreased, and the road 
is now mainly used as a feeder to the railway. 
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The District Board maintains 128 miles of metalled roads District 


and 461 miles of unmetalled roads, besides a number of village 
roads with an aggregate length of 451 miles. The following 
is 8 list of the most important District Board roade, which may 
be divided into two classes, vis., the roads radiating from Jessore 
and the other subdivisional head-quartera and the railway feeder 
roads, In the former clars may be grouped (1) the road from 
Jessore to Thenida cid Kaliganj], 28 miles long. It is metalled 
throughout and has inspection bungalows at Kaliganj on the 
19th mile and at Jhenida, (2) Jessore to Keshabpur eid Rajhat 
5 miles from Jessore, and Manirinpur, 18 milea from Jessore, 
It is 21 miles long, end is metalled throughout. There are 
inspection bungalows on this road at Manirampur and at Keshab- 
pur. (8) Jessoreto Afra, lz miles, all metalled. (4) Jhenida 
to Magura, 17 miles, of which 3 miles only are metallod. (5) 
The road to Khulna rd Simgia and Taltala on the border of tho 
district. It is metalled as far as Singia, and the remaining 
10 miles are unmetalled. The second class includes the following 
roads proceeding from north to suuth:—(1) Jhenide to Horaj 
(12} miles), and thence to Chuidanga railway station (2) Ka&li- 
ganj to Kotch4ndpur (10 miles’, and thence to Hansada (94 miles) 
and tothe Kishanganj railway station. (3) Bangdéon to Baliai 
(104 miles), and thence to Chagdaha railway station. 

The rivers are in many cases no longer navigable in their upper 
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reaches oxcept during the rains; but lower down they are tidal coumunr. 


and oatry large boats and s‘eamers throughout the year. Steamer 
services ply (1) from Khulna up the Ath&rabankiand Madhamat 
as far as Muhammadpur ; (2) from Khulna by Kali to Lohagara , 
and by the Majudkhali, Chitra, Ghorakhali Khil and Nabaganga 
to Binodpur throughout the year, and during the rains as 
far as Magur&; and (3) from Kapilmuni up the Kabadak to 
Jhingergachha, feeding the railway at the place lost named ; 
the steamer service between Kapilmuni and Jhiugergachhé was 
started by the Bangya River Steam Navigation Company in 
1901. During the rains large boats, ranging up to 2,000 maunds, 
oarry jute to the stations on the railway, while some go direct to 
Caleutts. Large passeng:r boats also ply on the Nabaganga and 
Chitré rivera and the channels connecting them with the railway 
stations, 

The only canal in the district is the Hallifax Canal, a mile 
in length, which connects the Madhumati and Nabaganga rivers 
in the Narail subdivision. The cross channels connecting these 
rivers having silted up to the detriment of traffic, the District 
Board, in 1901, excavated the Ton’ Khal at a cost of Rs. 17,000. 
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The canal thus formed was at first known by that name, but 
in 1902 was called the Hellifax Canal after Mr. A. G. Hallifax, 
1.0.8., the then District Magistrate. This canal hes greatly 
improved the river communications of Jessore to the advantage 
of its merchants and traders, for it has let in water from the 
Madhumati to the stagnant bed of the Bankarnali, and has facilita- 
ted trathe with the eastern districts. It has also proved of benefit 
to the District Board, for tolls are levied on boats using the 
canal at the rate of one anna per 100 maunds, and the lease of 
these tolls brings in about Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,009 per annum. 

The returna for 1904 09 show that there are 136 post offices 
and 614 miles of postal communication. The number of postal 
articles delivered in the same year, including letters, post cards, 
packote, riser and parcels, was 3,625,284. The value of 
money orders issued was Ks, 15,02,351 and of those paid Rg, 16, 
51,740 ; while the number of Savings Bark deposits was 12. 138, 
the mmromiit diposited being Ks. 9,55,911. Postal-telegraph 
offices have been opened at Jessore, Bangaon, Jhenida, Kotchand- 
pur, Lakshwipass, Magura, Naldanga and Narail. 
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LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Wen the /iwaa: of Bougal was conferred upon the East India 
Company in 175 it was uot at first considered advisable to 
entrust the immediate administration of land revenue to Euro- 
pean vfficers, who had had nc experience of its intricacies. But 
mn 1769 Euro;ean Supurviscrs were appomud by Verelat with 
powers of sup rvision over the native officers employed i 
collecting tho revenue and sdministering justice in diftorent 
parts of the country; and in [770 Counols, with superior 
authority, were established at Murshid&bid and Patna. The 
Supervisors were matiucted to obtain full information regarding 
the produce and oupacity of the land, to give details not only 
of the revenue, but also of the cesses or other demands made 
from the oultivators, and to report on the regulation of commerce 
and the administratio: of justice. The mmformation eluited by 
these enquiries showed that the mternal government was in a 
stale of disorder, and that the people were suffering great 
oppression Nevertheless, aven years elapsed trom the acqutri- 
tion of the Diwda: before the Government deemed itself com- 
petent to remedy theso defects It was not till 1772 that the 
Court of Directors resolved to “stand forth os Diwdm, and by 
the agency of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves 
the entire care and n.anagement of the revenue.” A Board of 
Revenue was ucoordingly appointed at Caloutta, the Supervisors 
were given the designation of Collectors, and a native officer 
styled Diwan, who was chosen by the Board, was associated with 
each Collector in the control cf rev-nue affairs. The European 
officers were recalled, however, in 1774, and native agente (dm) 
appointed in their stead. It was not till 1786 that a European 
Uollector was again appointed for each district, the first in Jessore 
being Mr. Henokell. who was vested with the united powers of 
Collestor, Civil J udge and Magistrate. 

The distriot, in oontmon with other districts of Bengal, was 
ettled in the year 1772 fdr.a term of five years, on the expiry of 
which yearly sottlemertts wer made with the samindars till the 
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Decennial Settlement of 1790. When the settlement of 1772 
wae made, it was based on the enquiries made by an officer named 
Mr. Lane, whom the Committee of Revenue had deputed to make 
an estimate of the zamindars’ assets. No further enquiry wes 
made, and wien the task of making the yearly settlements 
devel ved upon the Collector, he had few settled principles and 
little detailed information on which to proceed. He therefore 
made a rough ostimate, and got the zamindar to undertake to pay 
as much as he could be made to consent ‘o. If no amicatle 
settlement could be arrived at, the zamindar was temporarnly 
ousted, and the Collector tried by direct collections to realize the 
estimated revenue. The same course was adopted in case of 
arrears, and the defaulting zamiudaér was also liable to be put 
into jail, the sale of estates for arrears being apparently an 
expedient which had not been thought of at the time. In 
one case at least the authorities followed the old Mughal plan, 
when the zamind&is of the Sultaupur estate (now in Khulna) 
defaulted in payment of the demand. They were dispossessed, 
and the cstate was transferred to one Kasi Nath Datta on his 
paying up the arrears and engaging to pay the revenue accruing 
in future. 

The annual settlements of land revenue, based on such imper- 
feot data, resulted in an inoreased assessment every year and 
operated very harshly upon the zamiudars. Many were plunged 
in debt, and their embarrassment reacted on their tenants, from 
whom they squeezed as much as they could. Mr. Henckell 
reported that it was almost impossible to obtain from the 
ramindars more revenue than tney were actually paying, aud 
his successor, Mr. Rocke, based his caloulations for the Permanent 
Settlement on those of 1772 on the express ground that there 
had been little or no progress since that time. The zamindarg, 
he said, were then assessed to their utmost, and had ego little to 
spare f.1 themselves that they eked out their revenue by exactions 
from their ryote. The oppression of the ryots naturally caused 
loss to their estates, so much so, that in 1790 the Collector 
stated it as a well-knuwn fact that “cultivation everywhere in 
every district had decreased since 1772, and there was a difficulty 
then which there was not before in collecting the rents from 
the ryota,” 

© The samindare’’, writes Sir James Westland, “ uncertain 
of to-morrow, and having little enough for to-day, fell back on 
the ryote and determined to get the utmost ot cf them; they 
were pinched in their turn, and progress of any sort was rendered 
impossible, No ryot would improve his land or extend his 
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cultivation when he knew that the zamindér would at once 
demand all the advantage that might accrue; and no samindar 
would attempt improvement of his estate when he knew the 
certain result would be an increaged demand, and an indetermi- 
nately increased demand, on the part of the Collector. The 
mutual distrust between Government, zamindar and ryot—the 
natural consequence of an annual settlement sjatim, especially 
where no principles were Iaid down as a basis to work upon— 
barred all progress, and remedy was loudly called for.” 

As an example of the results of these early experiments in 
land revenue administration, the case of the Muhammadshahi 
(Mahmiidehahi) zamindari may be cited. This estate was settled 
in 1772 upon the basis of Mr. Lano’s enquiry, and at the samo 
time was divided into two hares of four-fifths and one-fifths 
respectively. Shortly after this, the proprietor of the four-fifth 
share being considered incapable of undertaking the settlement, 
his estate was given in farm to one Pran Bose, who held it in his 
own namo or that of his con from 1779 te 1784 The estate had 
already been asseseed at the highest possible figure; it was liable 
to continual inundation; and the zamindér had granted await 
half of its entire area either rent-free cr on quit rents, so that it 
could not pay the revenue ossesseed upon it by Government. 
Pran Bose had, however, undertaken the farm with the intention 
of making it pay, and a system of oppression and oxaction 
followed. Tho ryots were made to pay numberless coases and 
impests, and were so impoverished that they gave up extending 
cultivation and sometimes fled altogether. Tho ¢d/vkdars too were 
ordered to pay an enhanced rent and turned out of possession 
until they did. Many of them abandoned their /dluis, leaving 
their ryote the alternative of quitting their lands or paying the 
farmer his exorbitant demands. The latter, finding greater and 
greater difficulty in realizing the revenue, imposed upon thore 
who remained that part of the assesement which had been 
Previovely paid by these who had fled and given up their 
lands. The consequence of all this was that a large amount of 
land fell out of cultivation, and the estate became impoverished. 

The Government had so far to participate in the loss, that, 
when in 1785 they eettled the fcur-Gfthe share with the samindar 
himself, they reduced the assessment on the whole estate to 
Ra, 2,44,223, whereas in 1772 it had been Rs. 2,87,614, Even 
this reduced assessment was s0 exorbitant, that the zamindar after 
holding the estate for two years (1785-86) found himself hope- 
louly in arrears. He was therefore dispossessed, and the Collector 
in 1787 divided the whole estate into parts, each of which was 
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farmed out at a reduced assessment. Even this could not be 
collected, and the zamindars were held responsible for the arrears 
though they had been ousted from the estate. 

Pexma- In 1790 Mr. Rocke, who had succeeded Mr. Henckell the year 

pinx,. before, carried out the Decennial Settlement, which was declared 

ETTLE- vi - . 

vent, permanentin 1793, This settlement, as is well known, was a 
great advance upon the previous system, and involved a great 
deal more than a mere settlement of the revenue to be paid by 
zamindaére. Hitherto, at each settlement the assets of the estate 
had been estimated; the zamindaér retained the produce of his 
rent free lands, together with a suitable but not accurately 
defined allowance, and handed over the remainder to the Govern- 
ment. A fixed demand was now settled. At the same time tho 
zamindars were bound in their turn to make a similar settlement 
with their ry ots, so that the profits from extension of cultivation 
aud from the settlement of new ryots would be enjoyed by the 
samindar, while tho profits frow the improvement of each ryot’s 
holding would be obtained by the ryet himself. Previously, the 
ryots had no permanent fixed tenure, and when the Collestor 
settled what the samindar should pay ‘to Government, he aleo 
settled the amount payablo by the ryot to the zamindar. 

Another important change of system consisted in the separa- 
tion of dependent ¢td/ukdars. ‘These were a class of minor 

* gamind&rs created by, and paying their revenue through, the 
regular zamindars. ‘The ¢a/uis were of two classes, paltds, te., 
founded upon a lease or pattd, and kharidd, t.c., purchased. In 
either case they had been created by the zamindar, who, in return 
for an adequate consideration, made over to the fd/ukdar almost 
all his rights in a small portion of his estate, subject to the 
payment of an annual reut. In this way zamindars anxious to 
realize money had granted away large portions of their estates 
either rent-free or on quit-rent tenures. Government now ordered 
that these grants should be separate from the parent estate, te., 
instea.. of pay ng their revenue to the szamindar, the tdlukdars 
should pay it direct to Government. They were thus placed on 
the footing of other samind&rs, but those who were bound 
their engagements to pay revenue through the samindérs only, 
were held not to be entitled to separation. Another change effected 
at the same time was the abolition of serr dues, i¢., duties levied 
at Adie, or markets, upon goods brought for sale. 

Apart from these aad a few other ciroumstances, the basis of 
the settlement was the, settlement of the previous year or of the 
Collestor’s calculations, which were sccepted for all but the 
largest estates, in respéot of which the Board went into details 
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and somewhat modified his estimate. That the terms were not 
very favourable to the samindars will be seen from the figures 
showing the settloments of the largest estates. Yusufpur (Isufpur) 
was settled at Rs. 3,02,372, or about Rs. 5,000 more than the 
demand of the previous year; while the four-fifths share of 
Mulhammadshabi, an estate which, ns already described, had been 
almost rumed, not only bad its revenue raised from Rs. 1,384,665 
to Rs. 1,387,697, but a further increase of Ka, 12,634 in five yearly 
enhancements was imposed. Some of the zamindars, the samindaér 
of Yusufpur particularly, fought hard for a modifloation of the 
terms proposed, but finally had to aocept them. 

In the end, most of the great zaminddér families were ruined 
and lost their estates. The assessment was foo high, and the 
entire aasets oonld not be realized, asthe ryots were too strong 
and the law too weak for the zsamindars While the law insisted 
upon the punctual payment of the full amount demanded from 
the latter, it placed in their bands the most insufficient means of 
collecting their dues. If any ryot failed to pay his rent, they had 
to go through the dilatory, expensive, and by no means certain 
process of suing him im oourt and executing a decree against 
him. in tho meantime the ryot mght take advantage of the 
delay and abscond. Even the Collector felt this difficulty. We 
find him complaining in 1798 that he found it most difficult to 
collect rant in the Government estates; and again, on <lat 
January 1719, he wrote that the ryots refused to pay and utterly 
disregarded his orders. Suing them was useless, and he urged that 
he ehould be vested with power to imprison defaulters In the 
same year (13th March) he wrote that people were refuse 
ing to purchase estates when put up for sale, so great was their 
fear of being rumed through the contumacy of the ryots. Desides 
the contumacy of the ryots, there was another, though 2 less 
effective, cause operating to rain the old zamindars. The 
Permanent Settlement, by declaring estates to be the zamindars’ 
property, but transferable by sale, had facilitated their transfor- 
enoe to creditors Before the settlement many of the zamindare 
were in debt, and nuw some at least} had to part with their 
lands to moot their creditors’ demands. 

The general result may be gathered from the fact that, 
according to a report made by the Collector in 1800, no less than 
1,000 estates were in arrears. Among the samindirs who were 
rained was the largest landholder in the district, Raja Srfkanta 
Rai of Nusufpur, who lost one by ofte the pargawas making up 
isle eutate. Two branches of the Nalding& family holding the 
‘Mubamitedshahi estate aleo lost their property within 10 years 
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of the Permanent Settlement, and were reduced te poverty. The 
third branch (founded by Ram Sankar) with difficulty escaped 
the same fate, being only saved by the intervention of the Colleo- 
tor. Ofallthe large zaminddris in the district only two appear 
to have witlstood the ordeal of theee ten years, viz., the Saiyad- 
pur estate, now known as the Trust Estate, and Sultanpur, which 
had been acquired by Kasi Nath Datta in the manner already 
mentioned. 

The necessity of finding a remedy for this state of affairs at 
length pressed itself upon the attention of Government ; and 
Regulation VII of 1799 was the result. But the mischief was 
already done, for the new regulation could not give back to 
the old zamind&rs the property they had lost; it could only give 
the new zamindars stability in the estates they had purchased, 
by giving them greater facilities for realizing their rents. 
“ Although,” writes Sir James Westland, “the ruin of the old 
vamindairs cannot but be looked on as matter of regret, yet 
it was not without many great advantages to the district. 
Hampered on every side with debt, they could do nothing for 
the benefit of their estates, having absolutely no capital to work 
on. The new purchasers of the large zamindéris were for the 
most part men of business from Caloutta, They had often, like 
Radbamohan Banerji, who purchased Muhammadshdhi, got their 
first footing through having lent large sume to the zamindars, and 
at all evente they were men who had by their own exertions 
amassed some degree of wealth. They had consequently, so 
early as 1801, acquired the reputation of being goo] managers 
of their estates; they began looking into the old sub-tenures, 
they extended the cultivation and ceased to oppress the ryots, 
through whose 00-operation alone improvement can be expected, 
In 1802 the Collector notices the extension of cultivation, and 
again in 1811 he writes that there 18a general reclamation of 
waste lands, aud that the regulations ore now strong enough to 
ensure a speedy realization of the public dues. The Regulation 
of 1799 had, in fact, so much changed the position of affaira, 
that whereas the Oollector and the samindars had up to that year | 
been continually complaining that they could do nothing with the 
ryote, the Collector wrote in 1800 that he found the ryots abscon- 
ded bodily when pressed by the powers the law had given him,” 

The moat important event in the subsequent revenue history of 


nocann. the district is the resumption of revenue free-grants. Before 


1772 the zamindérs hed indiscriminately granted sway large 
areas rent free, representing about 116,000 acres or a consider. 
able proportion of the total area of the district, Aptaal and 
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bond fide alienations could not be distinguished from those 
effected fraudulently, while the zamindirs being unable to 
realize from such lands the revenue assessed upon them by 
Government were themselves rendered incapable of paying their 
revenue. The Collector attempted to trace out the alienated 
landa, but was not successful, for the zaminddri papers could not 
be relied on, whils the farmers and ¢d/ukdars colluded to conceal 
the tenures which were in danger of being reassesed. At the 
time of the Permanent Settlement authority to scrutinize such 
revenue-free grants, and if invalid, to resume them, was eapecially 
reserved. The grants were divided into two classes— Ladshdhi 
and Aukumi, the former being those granted by the Mughal 
Emperor direct, and the latter those granted by his subordinate 
officials. Regulation XXXVII of 1793 dealt with bddshahs 
grants, and Regulation XIX of the samo year with the others. 
bddehdAt grauts were recognized as valid (bandéi) if the holder 
was in possession and could prove hia sand was hereditary. 
Hukumi grants, though in their nature invalid, were accepted as 
valid if dated prior to 1765. All grants of a subsequent date 
were invalid and were resumed (bdzyd/ts), but those dating 
between 1765 and 1790 were accorded a privileged rate of axsesa- 
ment. By Regulation XIX all revenue-free granta made by 
gamindars after 1790 were invalidated, and samind&rs wero 
authorized to nullify their own grants. 

No practical steps were taken to give effect to these Kegu- 
lations when they were passed, but in 1800 an attempt was made 
to introduce compulsory registration of dhhird) grants. It 
proved abortive, and, by Regulation II of 1819, the power of 
resumption was transferred from the Civil to the Revenue 
Courts. The latter Regulation was supplemented by Regulation 
III of 1828, which appointed an executive agency, in the person 
of a special Commissioner, to give practical effect to the policy of 
Government. Under his supervision, resumption proceedings 
were systematically undertaken between the years 1230 and 1850, 
and a large number of estates were added to the revenue-roll. 

The proprietors of estates are known as zamindars or (dluk- rap 
dars, the latter being generally petty landholders, who reside on c 
their estates, while the larger proprietors are generally non--— 
resident. The idiuks have their origin in the separation of 
portions of estates, the samindars having disposed of them by 
sale, gift or otherwise. The persons who obtained possession of 
gach seperated portions of samind&ris either paid their quota of 
rerenve through the zemindirs or direct to the State 
The exactions of the samindars soon obliged them, however, to 
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obtain recognition as owners of distinct estates. The separated 
portions came to be known as ‘dike, and the holders as indepen- 
dent /d/ukddrs having rights, privileges and responsibilities in all 
respects similar to those of the zamindars, the difference beiag 
in origin only. A good instance of the way-in which estates 
became independent and their number inoreased is afforded by 
the caso of the Nawara estate. This consisted of some 1,176 
holdings scattered all over the district, the revenue of which waa, 
under the Mughal rule, set spart for the maintenance of a river- 
fleet (nawara) to protect the Ganges and Brahmaputra from the 
incursions of Magh pirates from Arakan. In the early days of 
British land revenue administration, the proprietors fell into 
arrears with their revenue. The different portions situated in 
each large estate were then separately sold, and the purchaser of 
each became the proprietor of a kharida taluk. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement there were only 
122 estates in tho whole district held direct from Government: 
Within the oourse of the next ten years nearly all these fell into 
arrears, were parcelled out into small shares, and sold to the 
highest bidders. Yusufpur pargana, for instanee, which in 1793 
was held by Raj& Srikanta Rei, was three years later divided 
into 100 large and 39 +mall estatcs, and sold to as many seperate 
proprietors. In like manner, Muhammadshahi, in 1802, and 
Bhushnia, in 1799, were split up into 115 and 66 separate estates, 
respectively. In this way the 122 large estates were converted 
into 5,044 small zamindaris, many of which were subsequontly 
transferred to other distriots at different times as the boundaries 
of Jessore were readjusted and its ares decreased in the manner 
described in Chapter II. In 1873, when the district was much 
larger than at present, there were 570 Jarge and 2,286 small 
estates, making a total of 2,856; in 1883.84 the number of 
eatates in the district as now constituted was 2,580; and the 
number at present borne on the revenue roll is 2,649, 

As regards the nature of the large estates, the fullowing 
description is quoted from Sir James Westland’s Report on 
Jessore :—* It has been described as a consequence of the Permanent 
Settlement that small zamindaris and small zamindéra came to 
be substituted for great zamindaris and great samindirs. It was, 
however, natural that of these small samindirs some should 
inoresse their substance above others, and by buying up samindéri 
after samindéri, and tenure after tenure, aggregate in the ead « 
very large estate. Such estates differ entirely in their nature 
from the old samindiris; they are not compact and single estates 
extending over some tract of ccuntry where their owner is 
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prominent as the great zamindar, but they are an gcoumulation 
of separate and separately held tenures, acquired in differant 
ways and at different times, beld under all sorts of different 
rights, and scattered hore and there over the country. Zamindari 
in fact has become more of a profession and less of a position ” 

The proprictors of estates have freely exercised the power of Tenures, 
alienation and bave created a large number of tenures, suoh a8 
patnis, yards and ganthte. In creating these tenures, and even in 
giving a lease for a term of years, it has been and is a common 
practioe for tho tenuro-bolder to pay a bonus or premium, which 
discounts the contingency of many years’ increased rent. The 
system, while meeting the zamindar’s present necessity, moans 
a loas fo his posterity, because it is clear that if the bonus were 
not exacted, a higher rental could be obtained permanently from 
the land, The process of subinfeudation has not terminated with 
the palnidars, yaradérs and ganthiddrs, There are lower grada- 
tions of tenures under thera called carpatnis, darijdrds and 
darganthie, and even further subordinate tenures called aepatnis, 
seganthis, ete. Many of the under-tenures are of petty size and 
were originally ryoti holdings. The present holders, having in 
course of time anquired tho stutus of under-tenure-holders, are 
now middlemen who collect rents from the ryote and pay them 
over to the superior landlords, keeping some profit for themselves. 

Three classes of tenures call for special mention, viz, gdnthisy Jote and 
jots and patnit tdluks. The two former have been described by Sir penny, 
James Weatland os follows -—“ One finds in almost every part of 
Jessore that the lowest class of tenants claiming an interest in the 
goil is the ryot, who holds a jamd and actually oultivates the soil 
himeelf, or gives it out in part fo a man, half-labourer, half-ryot, 
who cultivates with his own hand some little piece of ground, but 
pever claims to have any right in the land he oultivates. Above 
thia jamd-holder, there is another olass of ryot, whose holding 
extends over a village or half a village, who never cultivates with 
his own hand, but eometimes has fields urder oultivation by his 
servants. This clsss is in NarAil and Magurf oalled jotdér, and in 
the west of the district is called génthidar; and their tenures are, 
whatever the law may say, understood by the people to be fixed. 
These jotdars, or mukararidars, as they are called from the fixed 
nature of their tenures, are spread in great numbers over all Naldi. 
They sre for the most part very well off, the rent they pay being 
small in comparison with what they realise; and the zamindars 
find them a most refractory set. They have substance enough to 
nesiat, and they decline paying their rente as long gs they can 
pomibly hold them back.” 
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Sir James Westlund considers it probable that these tenures are 
founded upon rights acquired or granted at the time of the reclam- 
ation of the land—not neoessarily its orginal reclamation, which 
may be very ancient, but the extension of cultivation, which 
is of more modern date, In support of this view, he cites the 
desoriptions of the tenure given in the Bhushna records of 1798 
At that time the lands of each jot were scattered here and there, 
and were far from compact. Each jot apparently contained 
lands that were being reclaimed, or had been reclaimed, 
by the jotdar: Naldi and Telihati, especially, were far from 
completely reclaimed at the end of the eighteenth century 
To the gant/i tenure in the west of the district he ascribes a 
different origin, regarding the arrangement rather as one made 
by the zamindar for the collection of his rents, though the gauthi- 
dar there also had much to doin the way of promoting cultiva- 
tion and settling land. He points out that in 1788 Mr. Henckell 
reported that the gdutidd was usually aleo the farmer of the 
lands adjoining his own holding, who, having # profitable tenure 
in his own lands, was expected to remit to the zamindar the entire 
realizations of bis farm. 

“ Whether the origin of thetenure called yanthi was or was not 
that indicated by Mr. Lenckell, viz., giving certain lands on 
a low rent to an individual who undertok to collect and pay 
in, as farmer, tho revenucs of other lands adjacent, it is 
certain that in many placcs this sort of connection still exists 
between gdutit and farming. In many places the gdnthidar 
of the whole or part of o village is still looked upon as the 
person who naturally occupies the position of farmer in some 
adjacent lands, and this theory of the connection between 
ganthiddr and farmer is supported by the terms which Mr. Henc- 
kell’s succeasor uses in a letter where he says that almost all the 
oultivating ryots pay rout either to a farmer or a ganthidar, It is 
not meant that this theory is applicable to all ganthis at resent 
existing, for many, if not most, of these date their origin from 
periods subsequent to the time of which I am writing, and have 
more to do with the samindars desire to All his puree than with 
the land system indicated above. The Raja of Chavchra, for 
example, when in 1796 he was getting into difficulties, created in 
the Yusufpur estate a large number of géathtt enures, receiving of 
a & premium cae pp ope gel 8 

e paint idiuke are a of tenures which originated i 
estate of the Maharaji of Burdwin. At the Permanent ae 
ment the aseceement of the estate was very high, and in order te 
ensure eas} and punctual realization of the rent, leases of land 
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in perpetuity, to be held at a fixed rent, were given to a large nuri- 
ber of middlemen. These tenures are known as pati (literally, 
dependent) ‘a/vke, and are in effect leases which bind the holders 
by terms and conditions similar to those by which superior land- 
lords are bound to the State. A large number were created in 
Jessore after the enactment of Regulation VIII of 1819, known as 
the Patni Sale Law, which declared the validity of such permanent 
tenures, defined the relative rights of the saminddrs and their 
subordinate paint ddlukdars, established a aummary process for 
the sale of such tenures in satisfaction of the zamindar’s demand 
of rent, and algo legalized under-letting, on similar terms, by the 
patnidars and others. This was followed by the creation of an 
Jarge number of patnis throughout Jessore. In Naldi, for 
instance, there were only five of these tenures in 1819, but they 
inoreased to 221 in 1851, the whole paryana with the exception of 
five villages having been let out on permanent leases The patnit 
tenure is now very popular with zamindare who wish to divest 
themselves of the direct management oftheir property or part of 
it, or who wish to raise money in the shape of a bonus. 

As regards its incidents, it may be described as a tenure 
created by the zamindar to be held by the lessee and his heirs or 
transferees for ever ata rent fixed in perpetuity, subject to the 
liability of annulment on sale of the parent estate for arrears of 
the Government revenue, unless protected against the rights 
exercisable by auction-purchasers by oommon or special registry, ua 
prescribed by sections 37 and 39 of Act XI of 1859. The lessee 
is called upon to furnish collateral security for the rent and for his 
conduct generally, or he is excused from this obligation at the 
zamindar’s discretion. 

Itis reported that in Jessore the provisions of section 50 pengactes 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, that, unless a landlord can 
prove that the rate of rent has been altered within the last 20 
years, it shall be presumed to be permanently fixed, is constantly 
tending to convert the holding of an occupancy ryot into a 
permanent and hereditary tenure anda suitable investment for 
the moneyed classes. There is consequently a tendenoy for 
the non-cultivating classes to buy up the rights of oocoupsnoy 
ryote and sub-let the lands to under-ryote, who actually cultivate 
them. These middlemen, who buy op the rights of occupancy 
ryote, extort high rents from the actual onultivators., The 
fatter are ssid to pay about two-fifths of the value of 
the gross prodnze of the land they hold, but under-ryots 
usually pay in kind, and not in cash. If they pay in kind 
thay generally give half the produce, but if they psy cash, they 
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have t pay on an average about twice as much as an occupancy 
ryot pays to the zamindar. 

There 1s in this district a peculiar class of holding known as 
utlandt, 1.6, assessed according to cultivation, from wthit, 
meaning risen or oultivated (as opposed to pate, fallen or 
uncultivated), and and, meaning assessment In 1884 these 
holdinga were desonbed by the Collector as follows .—“ There 
are few tenures of this description in this district They are 
gonerully confined to waste lands and 4:/ lands, which are for 
the whole or greater part of the year under water, and which 
are cultivated hy the rycts under special contract, generally from 
year to year These lands are taken at fixed or progressive rates 
of reut on terms agreed to by the ryots ‘Ihe landlord cannot, 
or at all events does not, enhance the rent, which should be 
payable in proportion to the quantity of land reclaimed and 
cultivated, ‘I'he same ryots can have (he same lands for any 
numbers of years, but the custom is that he does not acquire a 
nght of occupancy. As a matter of fact, the ryot 1 not 
disturbed as long aos he pays his rent and behaves himself well. 
‘he landlord does not enhance the rate originally agreed to 
if the ryot refuses to pay such increase, but if there are 
conditions in the lease cr conditions verbally agreed to, the 
rate is enhanced. The ryot can be ejected at the will of the 
landlord as the tenures are not Aas or pucca. ‘lhe gamindar 
claims no rent for any year for land not cultivated, though it 
remains im possession of the ryot Tho land is gradually 
oultivated by the ryot, and after the crops are harvested, the land 
is measured, and the rent is assessed. The assessment is of course 
made at the rate originally agreed to ’’ 

In the report of the Government of Bengal on the Bengal 
‘Tenanoy Bull (1884) the wtbands holding was described as 
follows :—‘‘ A tenancy from year to year and sometimes from 
poason to season, the rent being regulated, not, as in the case 
of halhaeit, by a lump payment in money for the land cultivated, 
but by ghe sppraisement of the crop on the ground, and 
acoording to its character. So fa: it resembles the tenure by 
crop appraisement of the bhdoh system; but there is between 
them this marked difference, that while in the latter the land 
does no‘ change hands from year to year, in the former it may.” 
The Bengal Government, when the Tenancy Bill was under 
consideration, proposed to treat sfiascd: lands as ordinary ryotj 
lands were treated, 1.¢ , to presume that tenants of ufdandi lands 
were settled ryots if they had held any land in the village for 
12 yeare, paid as sottled ryota to declare that they had ocoupancy 
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rights in all lands held by them in the village. The Select 
Committee did not, however, agree to this proposal, and applied 
the provisions relating to char and didra lands to utbands land 
also Accordingly, by seotion 180 of the Bengal Tenanoy Aot, 
it was laid down that a wétand: tenant oan acquire no rights of 
ocoupancy until he has held the land for 12 continuous years, 
and that, until he acquires such a right, he is liable to pay the 
rent agreed on between him and the landlord. 

As regards the nature of tho tenancy, the most anthoritative 
dictum of the Uigh Court would appear to be that delivered by 
the Chief Justive Sir W. C. Pethoram, and Mr Justice 
Tottenham in the case of Bent Madhab ,Chakravarti eersia 
Bhuban Mohan Biswas (I. LL) 2, 17 Calo., 393), They rejected 
the earlier opinions of Judges, which “had not been quite 
uniform,” and after discussing those given by Sir W. W Hunter 
and of Sir Henry Cotton, and the reports submitted to Govern. 
ment by the Collectors of the VPresidency Division in .188!, 
concluded that—* The descriptions of ufbandi scem to refer rather 
to particular areas taken for cultivation for limited periode, 
and then given np, than to holdings of which parts are oultiv ated, 
and other parts he fallow, while tho rent for the whole ia 
assessed year by vaear with reference to the quantity within the 
holding under oultivation in that year. A holding of the latter 
description hardly seems to answer to the general conception 
of utband:.”” 

The following aro the chief varieties of rent-free tenures :—~ Rent.tree 
Debotiar, lands assigned for the maintenance of worship of the tenures, 
gods; Brahmottar, lauds granted to Brahmans; Bhogettar, lands 
granted to priests or spiritual guides;  Mahattran, granted to 
religious persons ; Ciird,ht, set apart for keeping » lamp burning 
at a Muhammadan tomb; Pisottar, set apart for the maintenance 
of the tomb of a Pir or Muhammadan saint; and Chidkrdan ; 
service-lands granted to village watchmen, artisans, eto. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
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Tue administration of the district is in charge of the Collector 
under the Commissioner of the Presidency Division. For general 
administrative purposes, it is divided into five subdivisions, with 
head-quarters at Jessore, Jhenida, Magura, Narail and Bangaon. 
The head-quarters subdivision is under the direct supervision of 
the Collector, who has a regular staff of five Deputy Collectors 
with one or two SBub-Deputy Collectors; while the Jhenida, 
Magura, Nar&il and Bangaon subdivisions are each in charge of 
a Bubdivisional Officer, generally a member of the Provincial 
Civil Service, The Subdivisional Officers are assisted by Sub- 
Deputy Collectors, 

The revenue of the district, under the main heads, was 
Its. 14,96,000 in 1883-84 after the formation of the district 
as now constituted, the Bangaon subdivision being transferred 
to it from the adjoining district of Nadia in 1883. It rose to 
Ra, 15,42,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 16,92,000 in 1900-01. In 
1910-11 it amounted to Rs. 17,99,860, of which Re, 8,738,917 
were derived from land revenue, Rs. 5,65,994 from stamps, 
Rs. 2,12,422 from cesses, Rs. 1,06,278 from excise, and Rs. 41,249 
from inoome-tax 

The collect.ons of land revenue increased from Re. 8,34,000 
in 1883-84 to Re. 8,69,000 in 1890-91, but fell to Rs. 8,60,000 
in 1900-01. In 1910-11 they amounted to Rs. 8,743,917, when 
they aooounted for nearly half of the total revenue of the district. 
The current demand in the year last named was Rs, 8,67,177 
payable by 2,686 estates, of which 2,581 with a current demand 
of Ra, 8,57,352 were permanently settled estates, and 45 with a 
demand of Ra. 4,181 were temporarily settled estates, while there 
were 60 estates, with a demand of Re. 5,644, held direct by 
Government. 

Next to land revenue, the most important source of revenue 
is the sale of stamps, the income from which amounted to 
Rs, 4,563,034 in 1895-96, and averaged Ra. 4,47,928 per annum 
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in the quinquennium ending in 1899-1900. During the five 
years ending in 1904-05 the receipts averaged Rs 4,81,478 per 
annum, and in 1910-11 they were Rs. 5,65,994 as against 
Re, 4,77,825 in 1900 01. The sale of judicial stamps alone 
realized Re, 4,60,170 in 1910-11, as compared with Rs, 3,88,927 
in 1900-01 ; this increase may be attributed to the growth of 
litigation, the sale of court-fee stamps realizing Rs. 4,24,797 in 
1910-11. The receipts from non-judicial stamps rose during the 
same decade from Rs, 88,898 to Res. 1,05,824. 

Road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the Crasce 
maximum rate of one annain the rupee. The collections rose 
from Res, 2,00,462 in 1901-02 to Re. 2,12,4<2 in 1910-21, 
The current demand in the year last named was Rs. 2,0),693, 
of which the greater part (Re. 1,7),565) was payable by 3,468 
revenue-paying estates, while Rs, 4,299 were due from 217 ree 
venue-free estates, Rs 23,830 from 11,087 rent-feo lands, and 
Ra. 2,999 from 206 Adés and fairs. Thenumber of estates assessed 
to cesses was thus 14,973, while the number of recorded sharo- 
holders was 49,496. There were 40,259 tenures assessed to coasas 
with 71,803 shareholders, the number of tenures being thus 
nearly thrice the number of estates. The total demand of ocosses 
(Rs. 2,54,704) was nearly equal to a fourth of the domand of 
land revenue (Rs, 8,90,779), 

The next important source of revenue is excise, tho receipta Exciac, 
from which increased from Rs, 1,02,482 in 1900-01 to Rs, 1,06,278 
in 1910-Ll—a total lower than in any other district in Bengal 
except Angul. The net excieo revenne in the latter year was 
Rs. 544 per 10,000 of the population (approximately 10 pies per 
head), as compared with the average of Ke. 5,977 for tho 
Presidency Division and Rs. 3,286 for the Province as a whole. 
Over a third of the total excise revenue was obtained from the 
duty and license fees levied on ganja, é¢., the unimpregnated driod 
flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant (Cannahsa 
indica) and the resinous exudation on them, which realized 
Re. 38,313 in 1910-11. The total incidenoe of the revenue 
accruing from hemp drugs was, however, only Rs. 220 for every 
10,000, and the number of shops licensed to sell by retail was 64, 
or one shop to every 27,050 persons, 

After ganja, the largest item in the excise revenue consists 
of the receipts from the sale of country spirit, which in 191-11 
realised Re. 38,197 or a little over a third of the total. The 
manufacture and sale of country spirit are carried on under what 
is known as the contract supply system, which was introduced in 
1906. Under this system the Jocal manufacture of country 
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spirit has been prohibited, and 8 contract has been made with a 
firm of distillers for its supply. The contractors are forbidden 
to hold retail LEcenees for the sale of the spirit, but bring it to 
the various depdts, where it is blended and reduced to certain 
fixed strengths, at which alone it may be supplied to retail vendors 
and sold by the latter to consumers. In 1910-11 there were 
altogether 44 shops licensed for its sale, i¢, one retail shop 
to every 66 equare miles and 39,960 persons, while the ave- 
rage ounsumption of the liquor was only 2 proof-gallous per 
1,000 of the population There figures alone show how little 
addicted the people of Jessore are to drinking spirits. If further 
proof be necded, it may be mentioned that the gross receipts 
from the liconse fees and duty on country spirit and ¢ari (the 
consumption of which is insignificant) are leas than in any 
other district in the Province except Balasore, representing (in 
1910-11) Re. 223 per 10,000 of the population, as compared with 
Re. 4,258 for the Presidency Division and Rs. 2,251 for the 
whole of Bengal. 

The receipts from opium account for practically all the 
remainder of the excise revenue, amounting in 1910-11 to 
Re. 28,206 or Re. 160 per 10,000 of the population, as against 
the average of Rs. 960 returned for the Presidency Division and 
Ra. 503 for the whole of Bengal. There were in that year 56 
shops for the retail sale of opium, representing one retail shop for 
every 52 square miles and every 31,398 persons. 

In 1896-97 the income-tax yielded Ks 46,659 paid by 2,825 
asseasees, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax 
increased to Is. 49,976 and the number of assessees to 2,342. 
At that time the minimum income assessable was Ks. 500, but 
this was raised to Rs. 1,000 in 1903, thereby affording relief to 
@ number of petty traders, money-lendos and clerks. ‘The 
number of assessecs consequently fell in 1903-04 to 729 and the 
collections to Rs. 36,174. In 1910-11 the tax brought in 
Be. 41,249 paid by &16 assossess. 

There are 26 offices for the registration of assurances under 
Act I1I of 1877. At Jessore the District Sub-Registrar deals, 
as usual, with the documents presented there and assists the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, who is e2-officio District Registrar, in supervising 
the proceedings of the Sub-Registrars in charge of other 
registration offices. In the five years 1€95-99 the average number 
of documents registered anoually was 82,699; in the next 
qeinquennium (1900-04) it was 91,237; and in the quingeen- 
alum 1905-10 it rose to 100,721. The incremse is aneribed 
partly to poor harvests and partly to a growing appreciation 
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of the ad¢antages of registration. In 1910 the number fell to 
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the district, led to an increase in mortgages and bonds. 

The judicial staff entertained for tho administration of civil Anuinis. 
justice consists of the District and Sessions Judgo, a Sub-Judge, an 5y°"0% 
additional Sub- ludge,who is also Additional Sub-Judge of Khulna. Joanie, 
and of 12 Munsifs, of whom three hold their courts at Jessore, pln 
three at Narail, and two each at Jhenida, Magura and — 
Bangaon. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District and Sessions Criminal 
Judge, the District Magistrate, and the various Deputy, Sub- auntice, 
Deputy and Honorary Magistrates subordinate to him. The sano- 
tioned staff at Jessore consist, in addition to the District Magistrate, 
of four Deputy Magistrates of the first class and one Deputy 
Magistrate of the second or third class. Besides these officers, 
one or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates with eeoond or third clase 
powers are generally posted to the head-quarters station, The 
Bubdivisional Officers of Jhenida, Narail, Bangaon and Magura 
are almost invariably Maegistrates of the first olass, and 
the firxt three are sometimes assisted by Sub-Deputy Magis- 
trates vested with second or third olass powers. In addition to 
inry Magistrates, there are“Benches of Honorary 
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Maheshpur and Kotchandpur. Some Honorary Ma are 
also empowered to sit singly for the trial of oases made over to 
them. 

There is one criminal caste in Jessore, viz., the Bediyas, who 
aro found inthe Jhingerg&chhé thana. They area predatory caste, 
who vall themselves Shikaris, but are known by others as Bediyas, 
which has the same meaning, being derived from byddha, a hunter, 
Nominally they are cultivators, and they keep up thesemblanoe of 
that profession by holding a ghd or two of land, but really they 
make their living by burglary. During the light half of the 
moon they remain at home, but in the dark half they leave their 
houses, and wander over Nadia, the 24-Parganas, Hooghly and 
other districts cutting their way into houses at night (an art in 
which they are adepts) and taking any plunder they can get, 
They confine themselves chiefly to ornaments in silver and gold 
and to cash, because they are easily carried away and disposed of, 
and after their fortnight of plunder is over, they return home 
with their spoils. ‘hey hardly ever conceal the stolen property in 
their houses, but hide it in distant places, until they find an 
opportunity to dispose of it. 

Another class consists of the Pankhachar Kayasths so 
onlled from the place of that name in the Lohagoré thana, 
Their modus operandi isas follows:—They sally forth in boats 
or on foot to markets and me/ds, a favourite disguise being that 
of well-to-do Babus. Entering the shops of jewellers or oloth. 
merchants, the fictitious Babus examine their goods, and take 
the opportunity to pass articles from hand to hand to their 
companions outside. After this they leave quietly, offering a 
price considerably less than that asked by the shop-keeper, which 
the latter naturally refuses. Or they go into a poddar’s shop, 
and tendering a bad coin, ask for change. A dispute follows, 
in the course of which the rest of the gung rob the poddar. If 
one of them is caught in the act of sterling anything, he will 
throw it away and feign madness. Ifthe thief runs away with 
his booty and is pursued, one of his companions warns him by 
crying out ‘Phela Phela’—a man’s name, which also meang 
throw it away. 

They also frequent prostitutes’ houses, make the prostitutes 
drank and then reb them. Another device of theire is to go 
drepeed up as a barber, to a shopkeeper or wdajhi of a boat, 
Bofore shaving his unsuspecting client, the Pankhichar Kayasth 
diverts his attention by telling him wonderful tales, etc., while 
other members of the gang enter the sbop or boat and sarry off 
whatever they can lay their hands on, The principal acter then 
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slips away with some excuse, ¢.., that he has left his razor at 
} . 4 es 


For police purposes, the district is divided into 17 thanas Posios, 
with 26 polioe- 
stations aaxhown 
in the margir. 
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' of river traffic 
SS ee and for the 
prevention and detection of crime on the waterway. The 
regular police force consisted in 1910 of the Superintend- 
ent, 7 Inspectors, 55 Sub-Inspectors, 56 Head Constables and 
425 constabies. The total strength of the force was, there- 
fore, 544 men representing one policeman to every 5°4 square 
miles and tu every 3,932 of the population, There is also a small 
body of town police in the municipalities. The rural police for the 
watch and ward of villages in the interior consisted in the same 
year of 250 dafadars and 3,401 chavktdare, representing one 
chaukidar to every 517 inhabitants. The new panchdyat system 
has been introduced, ¢¢., heads of panchayats are vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate under certain sections of the Criminal 
‘Procedure Code. 

There is o district jail at Jessore and a subsidiary jail at sane. 
each of the outlying subdivisional head-quarters, vis., Jhenida, 
Magura, Nar&il and Bangion. In 1910 the sub-jail at Jhenida 
bad acoommodation for 11 prisoners, vis., 8 male convicts 
and 8 female convicts, end that at Magura for 71 prisoners, vis., 
34 male convicts, 8 female convicts, and 20 under-trial prisoners 
while the hospital had accommodation for 8 patients. The sub- 
jeil at Nar&il had accommodation for 34 prisoners, viz., ¥ male 
end 4 fomaie convicts, 18 under-trial prisoners end 8 patients in 
the hospital, and that at Bangion for 12 prisoners, vis, 9 male 
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and 8 female convicts. ‘The district jail had accom 
modation for 402 prisoners; there are barracks for 300 male 
convicts, 10 female convicts and 29 under-trial prisoners, and 
cells for 6 prisoners ; while the hospital has beds for 57 patients. 
The industries carried on in the district jail are brick-making, 
surkt and khod pounding, cane and bamboo work, and the 
manufacture ‘of jute string, coir mats, wire netting, mustard oul, 
cotton rugs, dhotts and ehddars, 
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CHAPTER Xil. 





LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Ovrsips the municipalities of Jessore, Kotohdndpur and preraicr 
Maheshpur, the administration of local affairs, such as the Bonn. 
Tmanagement of reads, supervision of middle and primary avhools, 
the control of dispensaries and provision for sanitary works, 
rests with the District Hoard, assisted by the Looal Boards of 
Jessore, Jhenida, Magura, Nar&il and Bangdon and by the 
Union Committees of Keshabpur, Kalia, Harindkunda, Jhenidaé 
and Bangaon. 

The District Board conmsts of 25 members (including the 
District Magictrate, who is Chairman), of whom 6 are nomi- 
nated by Govemment and 12 are elected, whyle 7 are ex-officto 
members. Its average annual imoome during tho 10 yours 
ending in 1901-02 was Ks. 1,87,000, of which Rs. 91,000 
were derived from Provincial rates; and the average annual 
expenditure was Its 1,86,000, of wiioh Re, 1,18,000 were spent 
on civil works, Rs 32,090 on edneation, and Ra. 6,000 on 
medical relief. In 1910-11 its income was Res. 1,81,90) (exclud- 
ing an opening balance of Rs. 57,710), the principal receipts 
being Rs. 1,02,044 derived irom rates, Re. 25,425 obtamed 
from civil works (including Re. 10,534 from contributions, and 
Rs. 11,642 from tolls on ferries), Ks. 1¥,h63 obtained from 246 
pounds, Rs 18,745 from contributions for medical purposes, and 
Re. 8,555 from cducation Tne incidence of taxation was 
11 pies per bead of the population. The expenditure in the 
same year was Re 1,85,244, of which Js. 1,14,249 were spent 
on civil works, Re. 4),0.3 on education, aud Re, 16,040 on 
medical relief. 

According to the returns for 1910-11, the District Board 
maintains 1,040 miles of roads, of which 128 miles are metalled 
and 461 miles are unmetalled, tho remainder hemg village 
roads with an aggregate length of 451 miles; the oust of 
maintaining theses rosds in 1910-11 was Re. 320, Rea di, 
aud Re. 9 per mile, respectively. It gives grants-in-sid to 
1 Fligh school, 3 Middle schools, 149 Upper Primary schools, 
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1020 Lower Primary schools, 208 maklabs and 17 tc. No 
educational institution is wholly maintained by the Board. 
For the purpose of supervision, it entertains 7 Inspecting Pandits. 
It pays four scholarships of Rs. 5 each for training pupils 
belonging to this district in the artisan class of the Coronation 
Technical school at Khulné, besides providing scholarships 
for students in the Sibpur Engineering College and the Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School. The Board maintains 7 dispensaries 
and aids 7 others, and has recently appointed a Sanitary 
Inspeotor to look after the sanitation of the district; in 1910-11 
altogether 11°2 per cent. of its ordinary iccume was expended 
on medical relief and sanitation. It also maintains a Veteri- 
nary Assistant and a veterinary dispensary at Jessore, aud it 
provides a scholarsbip at the Belg&ohhia Veterinary College. 

In subordination to the Dustrict Board are the Jessore, 
Jhenida, Magura, Narail and Bengaion Local Boards, tho 
jurisdiction of eavh corresponding to the subdivisional charge 
of the same name ‘The Jessore Local Board has 18 members, 
of whom 5 are elected and 13 are nominated by Government- 
The Jhenida Local Board has 9 members, of whom 2 are elected 
and 7 are nominafed by Government; the Magura Looal Moard 
has 9 members, of whom 4 are eleoted and 5 are nominated; the 
Narail Looal Board bas 9 members, of whom 8 are elected and 
6 are nominated by Government; while the Bangadon Local 
Board has 12 members, all nominated by Government The 
funotions of these bodies consist of the administration of village 
roads, payment of stipends and rewards to the gurus of Primary 
schools and the collection of pound and ferry rents 

There are 5 Union Committees in the district, of which 
Kalia and Keshabpur were established in 1895, Harinakunda 
in 1896, and Jhenida and Bang&on in J¥11-12. There also used 
to be a Union Oommittee at Gardpota, which has recently 
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as conetitated in 1910-11. The fanctions of the Union 
Committees consist of the maintenance of roads within their 
respective areas, and the supervision of primary education and 
Village sanitation. 
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There are three municipalities in thel district, vis., Jessore, Memor. 
Kotchandpur ond Maheshpur. The number of rate-payers ia ”4"*™ 
1910-11 was 4,042, representing 19 per cent. of the tutal 
number (21,198) of persons residing within municipal limits, as 
compared with the average of 16°2 per cent. forthe whole of 
the Presidency Division. The sverage incidence of taxation 
was Re, 1-4-1 per head of the population, as againet the 
Divisional average of Re. 1-7-6, and it varied from annas 
Maheshpur to Rs. 2-2-9 in Jessore. 

The Jessore Municipality was established in 1864, and its Jessore. 

affairs are administered by a Municipal Board, consisting of 18 
members, of whom 12 are elected, and 6 are nominated by 
Government. The area within municipal limits is 4 square 
miles, and the number ot rate-payers is 1,690 or 19 per cent. 
of the population. The average annual income for the decade 
ending in 1910-11 was Rs. 28,826 and the expenditure Res. 24,801. 
In 1410-11 the income was Re. 28,710 (besides an opening 
balance of Its. 46,419), the main sources of income being (1) a 
tax on housea and lands, levied at the rate of 74 per cent. on 
the ennaal value of the holdings, which brought in Ra, 10,558; 
(2) a conservancy rate, assessed according to a scale varying 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 50 per annum, which realized Re 5,424; 
and (3) # tax on animals and vebicles, which brought in 
Res. 2,996. The total income from municipal rates and taxes was 
Rs. 19,307 and the incidence of taxation was Re. 2-2-9 per head 
of the population. The expenditure in the same year was 
Rs. 33,645. The Municipality is now engagod in the oonstruo. 
tion of water works, costing 14 lakhs, which will give the whole 
town a supply of drinking water: the work 18 approaching 
completion. 

The municipality at Kotchandpur was established in 1888. Kotchind. 
It is administered by a Munerpal Board consisting of 10 members, ”"™ 
of whom * are elected and 4 are nominated by Government, The 
area within municipal limits is 4 square miles, and the number 
of rate-payors is 1,454, representing 18 per cent. of the popula. 
tion residing within municipal area, The aversge annual income 
for the decade ending in 1910-11 was Rs, 7,282 and the expendi- 
ture wes Rs. 7,071. In 1910-11 the income was Re. 7,195 
(besides an opening balance of Rs. 1,570), the principal sources 
of income being (!) a tax on persons, levied generally at the 
rate of 1 per cent, on the annual income of the rate-payers, 
which brought in Rs 3,103; (2) a latrine tax levied in portions 
of Wards Nos. I and II at the rate of Re. 8-12 per annum 
oa the annual yalue of holdings, which brought in Re. 646; and 


